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“I suppose they’ve each got ‘nationalism ’round at the back of the collar, ” said Alice 


T he split in the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party, first predicted 
by the Weekly Worker , is 
now complete. Tommy Sheridan, 
backed by the leadership of two 
of the eight SSP regions and with 
the enthusiastic support of the 
Socialist Worker platform and In¬ 
ternational Socialists (Committee 
for a Workers’ International in 
S cotland), will formally declare the 
launch of his new party on Sun¬ 
day September 3 at a rally in Glas¬ 
gow’s Central Hotel. 

Less than a month after an¬ 
nouncing his intention to oppose 
Colin Fox as S SP leader, and only a 
few weeks after demanding (suc¬ 
cessfully) that the annual confer¬ 


ence be brought forwari d to Octo¬ 
ber so that the whole executive 
committee could be replaced by 
Sheridan loyalists, Tommy states 
that “it is now only possible to take 
the socialist movement forward by 
immediately launching a new polit¬ 
ical party” - to be given the “inter¬ 
im name” of‘Solidarity - Scotland’s 
Socialist Movement’ (statement, 
August 28). 

Sheridan’s politics and those of 
the SSP’s Alan McCombes are al¬ 
most identical. Whether it be Na¬ 
tional Dum or National Dee, it 
adds up to nationalism. So what 
are the imperatives behind the 
split? The decision not to fight, 
but to cut and run? 


While comrade Sheridan has 
been able to use the Scottish me¬ 
dia to good effect - not least the 
Daily Record , which paid him 
£25,000 for his services immedi¬ 
ately after his stunning victory in 
the defamation case against the 
News of the World - the internal 
propaganda battle has been won 
by the McCombes leadership, 
which has not hesitated to em¬ 
ploy the entire SSP machine as a 
factional weapon. 

Comrade Sheridan had publicly 
stated that he was seeking the sup¬ 
port of at least 32 SSP branches in 
order to mount a takeover (there are 
around 70, some of which are inac¬ 
tive). But it is clear that he has not 


been able to gamer anywhere near 
that number. For example, in Dun¬ 
dee, where both the CWI and S WP 
are strong, it had been thought that 
both branches would opt for 
Sheridan. But last week Dundee 
West voted to stay in the SSP - 
thanks to an alliance of pro-Mc- 
Combes United Left comrades, the 
Republican Communist Network 
platform and independents - and 
the attempt to win Dundee East for 
secession was abandoned. 

In the central belt, which includes 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, comrade 
Sheridan has the support of very 
few branches. Tme, two regions - 
Highlands and Islands, and Bor¬ 
ders and Galloway - are to go with 


Solidarity, but the North East (which 
includes Dundee) now looks cer¬ 
tain to stay with the SSP. Although 
Aberdeen has voted to follow Tom¬ 
my, a meeting of Ayr branch was 
divided three against three. 

Sheridan supporters have trum¬ 
peted the fact that a list of 24 union 
officials have announced their in¬ 
tention of going over to the new 
grouping. But a closer examination 
reveals they are aim os tall CWI and 
SWP members. The RMT, which 
spoke up for Sheridan at the acri¬ 
monious May 28 meeting of the na¬ 
tional council, is now clearly having 
second thoughts. 

... continued on page 12 
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LETTERS 



Letters have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


SSP analysis 

Can I congratulate Mike Macnair for 
the best analysis of the Sheridan af¬ 
fair I have read (‘Sheridan wins first 
round’, August 10)? He has written an 
article that is essential reading for 
anyone who wants to make sense of 
the issue and its effect on the Scot¬ 
tish workers and the left worldwide. 

Macnair’s identification of three 
possible positions concerning the 
truth or falsity of the allegations made 
against Sheridan is masterly. It has 
helped me understand the legal back¬ 
ground of the case tremendously. 

I also liked his political analysis - 
especially his recognition of the News 
of the World's smear campaign against 
Sheridan as an example of Tory/New 
Labour politics. Macnair identifies the 
use of sexual morality to create antag¬ 
onisms between workers that aspire 
to ‘respectable’ lifestyles and those 
workers defined by the state (and 
those organised religious allies of the 
state Macnair forgets to mention) who 
do not - for example, “Jews, homosex¬ 
uals, immigrants, prostitutes, pomog- 
raphers and political radicals”. 

I liked his analogy of the plight of 
the Scottish Socialist Party as a “car 
accident” that has happened through 
the carelessness and inattention of 
those involved. He could also have 
mentioned the leadership’s inatten¬ 
tion to the influence of Stalinism on 
the party’s drift into nationalism, purg¬ 
es and accusations of the falsification 
of history. 

The Weekly Worker were clearly 
correct to call on the SSP executive to 
make public the grounds of Sheridan’s 
resignation in November-Dee ember 
2004. If they had done so, maybe there 
would have been a chance the acci¬ 
dent might not have happened. By 
opening up to the public the reasons 
for Sheridan’s decision to resign, the 
executive would have shown that it 
trusted the opinions not only of the 
rank and file of the party, but also of 
people whom, in other circumstances, 
it might have considered as enemies. 

Liberals might have argued that 
whatever an individual does in private 
(as long as it does not harm anyone 
else) should be tolerated, not con¬ 
demned. Marxists might have argued 
that, in a society free from religious 
bigotry, sexism, homophobia and eco¬ 
nomic oppression, sex between adults 
would not be considered embarrass¬ 
ing, shameful, hurtful, fearful, guilt-rid¬ 
den or dirty in any way. 

Had the executive allowed a full, 
democratic debate, then Marxists 
could have argued that liberating sex 
from the commodity form and abolish¬ 
ing prostitution (along with every 
other form of wage-slavery) would 
enable people with sex addictions to 
get immediate treatment and help. Sex 
addicts would not be verbally or phys¬ 
ically abused. They would not need 
to hide their sexual activities. They 
would be able to eliminate all harmful 
and compulsive forms of behaviour 
from their lives quickly and easily. 

If the executive had followed the 
Weekly Worker's advice and encour¬ 
aged an open debate over the way sex 
is used to divide and antagonise work¬ 
ers, the present problems leading to 
the demise of the SSP could have been 
avoided. Its a pity the SSP leadership 
has been inattentive to the opinions 
of the rest of the left. 

Paul BSmith 
Glasgow 


Quite useful 

I must admit I was pleasantly suprised 
by Mike Macnair’s post-facto article 


on the Sheridan libel trial. Its whole 
tone seems somewhat at odds with the 
‘critical but unconditional’ backing of 
the anti-Sheridan elements on the SSP 
EC that other, less nuanced Weekly 
Worker writers have come up with in 
recent weeks. 

Mike’s articles often appear to get 
bogged down in pedantry and 
academia, while missing the mark on 
substantive issues. But on this occa¬ 
sion he has brought out some quite 
useful points. In particular, his points 
about the SSP leadership’s feminist- 
derived moralism regarding prostitu¬ 
tion that drove its hysterical response 
to the allegations made against 
Sheridan. Reading this, and looking at 
the ‘balance of probabilities’ for the 
various scenarios Mike lays out in his 
article, only reinforces the view gained 
from reading the coverage in the left 
and bourgeois press, that there was 
little likelihood of the jury ariving at 
any other conclusion than the one it 
did, providing a competent case was 
made. As it evidently was. 

This combination of a transparent¬ 
ly moralistic witch-hunt in a left organ¬ 
isation and the perfidy of the 
Murdoch reptile press makes for a 
very unappetising combination. I 
don’t agree with Mike’s apparent oc¬ 
cupation of a middle-of-the-road po¬ 
sition in terms of his conclusions. But 
his analysis certainly conflicts with 
the knee-jerk impulse ofthe bulkofthe 
declining CPGB to take the side of 
those in the SSP who instigated this 
destructive, tabloid-driven witch¬ 
hunt. 

Ian Donovan 

email 

Win some, 
lose some 

Tommy Sheridan’s actions went 
against all previous practice and ex¬ 
periences of revolutionary socialists 
not to engage with the bourgeois 
courts, unless it was forced upon 
them. 

That the News of the World suffered 
a major defeat will delight many peo¬ 
ple - certainly former trade union ac¬ 
tivists such as myself who remember 
the damage that Murdoch did in the 
1980s. Howe ver, whe ther the j ury find 
for or against in my experience proves 
little as to guilt or innocence. Thus I 
am somewhat saddened that many on 
the left have based their political po¬ 
sition on the jury’s verdict - which 
seems extremely naive to me and goes 
against the grain of history, especial¬ 
ly recent Irish history. 

Injury trials you win some; you 
lose some. While the jury system 
should be defended, as it is still the 
best chance of gaining justice via the 
law, it is far from infallible and certain¬ 
ly not an exact science, as all sorts of 
factors come into play - and only one 
of them will be whether you did the 
deed or not. 

The type of crime you may or may 
not have committed; the class and sex 
of the jurors; the competence of the 
prosecution and defence, how they 
marshal their briefs and who they de¬ 
cide to call; the degree to which the 
police or state wish to nail you; and, 
last but certainly not least, the beak 
who sits upon the bench - all of these 
may decide whether the jury finds in 
your favour. 

Thus I was amazed at the comments 
of some members of the SSP. Those 
who supported Sheridan prattled 
about purges of the party and mass 
expulsions, while praising Scottish 
justice (and in the process spreading 
the illusion the Scottish legal system 
is less corrupt than its English coun¬ 
terpart - which is nonsense, as they 
are both based on class prejudice). 

The anti-Sheridan section within 
the SSP were little better and rage don 


about a miscarriage of justice, as if all 
that was needed was a change of ju¬ 
rors who would bring in a different 
verdict. 

Mick Hall 

email 

Better bet 

What a tangled mess the SSP has 
weaved For the rank and file who are 
not aligned to any faction or group, 
this must be a time of despair and to¬ 
tal confusion. 

This is what happens when social¬ 
ist leaderships ignore the lessons of 
history and compromise their Marxist 
theory in order, as they see it, to court 
popularity and boost their numbers. 
All socialists have suffered from this 
debacle. 

The sad thing is that Tommy 
Sheridan and his cohorts have learned 
nothing from this and it looks likely 
another version of the SSP will be 
launched shortly. 

All of a sudden, entrism into the La¬ 
bour Party looks the better bet in the 
longer term for a socialist Britain. 

Richard Vivian 

email 

Open road 

Our politics in the (leaderless) Social¬ 
ist Party of Great Britain is that, re¬ 
gardless of potential problems, 
openness is a necessary requisite for 
the party of the working class. 

Consequently, the minutes of our 
EC meetings are posted on our web¬ 
site for all and sundry to read. Our 
actual EC meeting are held in public 
for anyone who cares to observe. To 
counter the threat of a ruling clique the 
EC itself is forbidden from proposing 
motions to conference or making pol¬ 
icy 

This is our commitment to party de¬ 
mocracy and one of the ways in which 
membership control of our party is 
maintained That is the lesson of the 
Tommy Sheridan court case and this 
is the message that ought to be 
rammed home to SSP members. 

Alan Johnstone 
Livingston 

End ofthe line? 

I really think that the CPGB is taking a 
pasting in regard to its wrong line on 
Palestine. I wonder if you would agree 
to rediscuss this? I detect that your 
position for a federal solution for Ire¬ 
land is a similar wrong position. 

The CPGB tradition lives in your 
wrong-minded opposition to the na¬ 
tional liberation of the oppressed. So¬ 
cialism does not transend questions 
of national oppression: it allies a res¬ 
olution of that oppression to the cre¬ 
ation of an internationalist socialist 
solidarity. 

Peter Bloom 
email 

Federal solution 

I cannot for the life of me understand 
why the Weekly Worker has the same 
position as Tony Blair in regards to 
Israel/Palestine. 

Having two ethnic states in the re¬ 
gion (I assume with the borders drawn 
at the West B ank and Gaza) will deny 
Palestinian refugees the right ofretum, 
with Israel remaining a mono-cultural 
and mono-ethnic state. Aseperate Pal¬ 
estinian state in the West Bank and 
Gaza would effectively be a Bantus- 
tan (or rather two, effectively giving 
Israel control over its borders and the 
movement of people). 

However, simply c ailing fora “dem¬ 
ocratic, secular Palestine” ignores the 
fact of the Israeli Jews. A practical so¬ 
lution would be a binational federa¬ 
tion, which will ensure that the rights 
of both ethnic groups be safeguard¬ 


ed and that both have representation. 
They will share political power and 
this will effectively solve the national 
question, while not capitulating to 
Zionism. Neither will it raise the prob¬ 
lem of borders. 

The people of the Middle East can 
live together. What is needed is a plan 
that recognises the rights and exist¬ 
ence of both groups. Both the ‘two- 
state’ and the ‘one-state’ solution fail 
in this respect. One is privileging the 
Israelis at the expense of the op¬ 
pressed and occupied Palestinians; 
the other is ignoring the existence and 
needs of the Israeli Jews. 
LizHoskings 
email 

Well done, Jack! 

Having dismissed Cornwall, the Isle 
of Man and Wales from nationhood, 
Jack Conrad has now dispatched the 
big yin, Scotland. Well done, Jack! 

The only problem is that, by deny¬ 
ing nationhood to these four places, 
Jack has denied nationhood to Eng¬ 
land. I eagerly await the CPGB’s cam¬ 
paign, ‘There never was an England’. 

As Bernard Shaw might have said, 
‘You’re right, Jack, but who are we 
against so many?’ 

Ivor Kenna 
Central London 

Religion 

I would like to comment on an aspect 
of your draft programme. 

I would call myself a Marxist except 
for Marx’s position of atheism. I be- 
lievethat Marx threw thebaby out with 
the bathwater when he looked at reli¬ 
gion and saw the crud: the corrupt 
clergy, the massive landholding, the 
serving of the status quo. But he failed 
to see any positive aspects - the pro¬ 
gressive side of religion, that has 
helped bring forward humanity’s de¬ 
velopment. Religious/spiritual motiva¬ 
tion was the force behind many a 
rising/revolt against the established 
order. 

I think that CPGB could leam from 
history to see that 70 years or so of 
dedicated atheism and anti-religious 
actions by the USSR did nothing to 
undermine religious feeling and alle¬ 
giance to the Russian orthodox 
church. If anything it made it strong¬ 
er, and the church more reactionary. 
Compared to the mostly indifferent 
capitalists in the materialist west, 
where religious affiliation has really 
shrunk, Russia is highly influenced 
now by the orthodox church. 

The communist materialist position 
should be like the capitalist one - of 
indifference: neutrality, except to oc¬ 
casionally use for their own purpos¬ 
es, as necessary. 

I think Castro occupies that posi¬ 
tion - live and let live. Cohabit, coop¬ 
erate, coopt. 

Jason Dao 

email 

Stereotypes 

In regard to your article on the pro¬ 
tests against Brick Lane, Hussain Is¬ 
mail did not stand as a candidate for 
Respect in the May council elections 
(Weekly Worker August 3). 

I cannot believe you are bowing to 
stereotypes about the voting patterns 
of the Bangladeshi community. Most 
Bengalis that voted for Respect did so 
not because of links to ‘community 
leaders’, but despite them. They vot¬ 
ed for Respect because of its view on 
the war and privatisation. 

Tahmina Begum 
email 

Cuts no ice 

I read your most recent article on the 
Wahlaltemative Arbeit und Soziale 


Gerechtigkeit (WASG) and was disap¬ 
pointed to read that once again you 
have criticised the Berlin WASG for 
standing in the elections (‘Fight on 
two fronts’, August 10). 

The problem with the Berlin 
Linkspartei .PDS is not that it is “spine¬ 
less”: the truth is that, just like many 
in the WASG, it has accepted capital¬ 
ism and, as a consequence, the logic 
of capitalism. 

It enters into government not as 
some grand stratergy to win influence 
for the working class: rather its enters 
into government because it wants 
power. It pushes through disgusting 
cuts and attacks on the working class, 
not because it has not got enough 
spine to stand up to the SDP, but be¬ 
cause it accepts and agrees with the 
cuts. 

The fact that the Berlin WASG is 
standing candidates to give the work¬ 
ing class of Berlin a real choice in the 
elections is to be welcomed The al¬ 
ternative, as you say, would be to call 
fora critical votefor the L.PDS. In oth¬ 
er words, a critical vote for more cuts 
in services. 

You also call for “critical engage¬ 
ment with the L.PDS”, but the so- 
called left in theL.PDS is pathetic. Your 
aticle is also silent about the new peo¬ 
ple being attracted to the WASG Ber¬ 
lin, which includes those who used to 
be in the L.PDS but are fed up of its 
cuts. Not the kind of “critical engage¬ 
ment” you probably meant, but it 
does show what can happen when 
there is an anti-cuts pole of attraction 
for workers. 

Ihope fora good vote forthe WASG 
Berlin, as I would all good anti-cuts 
candidates. If I were in Berlin, I would 
campaign and vote for them, not the 
LEDS. What a pity the CPGB, for all 
its talk of class politics, cannot share 
the sentiment that the victory of anti¬ 
cuts candidates in Berlin would be 
worth celebrating. 

GeorgeStobbarl 

email 

Class of 2006 

Class determines how long you 
live and whether you will get to 
university, and two major reports 
underline how N ew Labour has left 
untouched a society dominated 
by wealth and the social power of 
the elite. 

The extra stress suffered by man¬ 
ual workers means they die seven 
years earlier than the average. Not 
only are they more likely to suffer 
heart attacks, strokes and cancer, 
but even their body cells tend to age 
at a much faster pace. 

The report by professor Tim Spec- 
tor of St Thomas’s hospital in Lon¬ 
don looked at white blood cells from 
1,552 female twins. It found that 
body cells in women with manual 
jobs have characteristics of those 
seven years older than those of 
women of the same chronological 
age with non-manual jobs. 

Another report, by the Higher Edu¬ 
cation Statistics Agency, found that 
universities have not widened access 
or managed to retain students from 
lower-income backgrounds. It found 
that elite universities such as Oxford, 
Cambridge and Imperial Co liege are fail¬ 
ing to reach their targets for students 
from state schools. The report does not 
factor in any effect from the govern¬ 
ment’s implementation of top-up fees, 
which come into effect from September. 

Yet the Russell Group, represent¬ 
ing some of the ‘top’ universities, is 
continuing to lobby the government 
for even higher fees. The effect of 
top-up fees is, however, being felt 
in the decrease in applications to 
university for September, with a drop 
of 3.9 percent in England. 
JohnSmithee 
Cambridgeshire 
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Conscious 


London Communist Forum 

Sunday September 3, 5pm: ‘World schematism’, using Frederick 
Engels’s Anti-Diihring as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre (Dl), 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tubes: Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 



planning 

Howard Roak reflects on this year’s Summer Offensive - our 
annual two-month-long fundraising campaign - and offers a 
suggestion or two for next year 


A t the end of the first day’s ses¬ 
sions at this year’s Commu¬ 
nist University, John Bridge 
reported to comrades gathered for 
the August 12 Summer Offensive cel¬ 
ebration meal that just over £23,000 
had been made towards our June- 
July target of £30k. So, despite ex¬ 
tending this year’s SO by two weeks, 
we had a shortfall. But it was not a 
disastrous one, especially given 
some of the other positive develop¬ 
ments the 2006 SO was notable for. 
However, there are clearly problems 
with the current format of the cam¬ 
paign that the organisation must 
think about in a clear-headed and 
creative way. 

Our comrades will be discussing 
these questions when they gather for 
the next Party aggregate on Septem¬ 
ber 9. I want to use this final SO col¬ 
umn of mine to flag up some of the 
issues I think need to be chewed over 
by that meeting. Also, I will suggest 
ways in which the obvious weak¬ 
nesses the campaign has revealed 
can be addressed and, I am confi¬ 
dent, overcome. 

So what are the key lessons of this 
year’s fund drive? 

There is no question that it showed 
a level of inertia or complacency in 
our own ranks and in our broader pe¬ 
riphery. Some 130 people contribut¬ 
ed to the campaign, with the lion’s 
share of the cash being raised by par¬ 
ty ‘veterans’ - comrades with four or 
more SOs under their belts. Clearly, 
this is a small number compared to 
the number of people who actually 
read our paper every week and those 
who have a degree of sympathy with 
its project. 

Also, with a few honourable excep¬ 
tions, this year’s campaign saw lithe 
in the way of real initiative from ei¬ 
ther our veterans or from newer re¬ 
cruits. Indeed, longer-term cadre now 
tend to budget for the SO simply as 
an annual party ‘tax’ on them as indi¬ 
vidual members. 

In turn, this produces a tendency - 
nothing more than a tendency at this 
stage, I underline - to fragment the 
party during the two-month drive, as 
comrades fall back on their private re¬ 
sources to achieve their target. They 
cutback on items of personal expend¬ 
iture, they take extra shifts at work or 
they take out loans. Again this year, 
there was little in the way of our com¬ 
rades turning outwards, using the 
politics of the organisation to win do¬ 
nations from sympathetic readers in 
the movement. 

There are good and bad reasons 
for this. Certainly bad ones include 
the general level of our education and 
party culture. However, the main ex¬ 
planation must be found in what sur¬ 
rounds us, in the generalised political 
decay and organisational decline of 
the ostensibly revolutionary left in¬ 
ternationally. 

Our comrades do not operate in a 
positively challenging political envi¬ 
ronment, where people who call them¬ 
selves Marxists are honestly 
engaging with ideas, are willing to 
think and thus offer practical support 
to a paper such as the Weekly Work¬ 


er. Of course, this is not new - it has 
been like this for some time in the 
workers’ movement. However, as we 
have pointed out, in previous years 
we have occasionally been lucky 
with the timing of our SOs - or rather, 
we used our gumption as an organi¬ 
sation to make our own luck. Our 
work in the Socialist Alliance is one 
example that springs to mind; the 
mass anti-war mobilisations are an¬ 
other. In the absence of ‘lucky’ mo¬ 
ments such as these, the 2006 
campaign - like the previous year’s - 
has emphasised to us the scale of the 
task that faces genuine Marxists. 

In this politically impoverished en¬ 



vironment, we must guard against our 
Summer Offensives becoming tech¬ 
nical exercises. For instance, while it 
was positive that this year’s cam¬ 
paign saw various party ‘business¬ 
es’ revamped, we have to emphasise 
politics as the motor that drives the 
SO, not the law of value. Thus, there 
is a need to recast the SO in the light 
of the agreed perspectives of the or¬ 
ganisation and the tasks that flow 
from them. 

These tasks are not - as suggest¬ 
ed by some refugees from the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party who have recently 
glanced off our periphery - to ‘get out 
there’ and ‘get our hands dirty’. We 
are facing a left in political meltdown. 
The answer to this drawn out pro¬ 


grammatic crisis is not to hand out 
more leaflets, to flog more papers or 
shout really loudly into more mega- 
phones. We are not snotty about 
any of this campaigning work; how¬ 
ever, to present it in and of itself as 
the answer to the degenerate state 
of our movement is idiotic. 

Thinking about it in this way, it is 
perhaps quite odd that our Summer 
Offensive effectively ends before 
the Communist University. In terms 
of our organisation actually turning 
outwards, showcasing our open ap¬ 
proach to politics, engaging with our 
sympathetic periphery and exempli¬ 
fying the need for serious thought 
and theoretical clarification, the CU 
is the high point of our political cal¬ 
endar as things currently stand. In¬ 
deed, in the week of this year’s 
school some £8,500 came in from 
fees, literature stalls, the sale of food 
and drink plus individual donations. 
While most of this cash appeared 
after we could justify including it in 
the SO total, it meant that the event 

There is a 
tendency to 
fragment the 
Party as 
comrades fall 
back on private 
resources to 
achieve their 
target 

easily beat any seven-day period 
during the SO itself for money raised. 
(The next best week was the ninth, 
which saw a comparatively small 
£3,342 stumped up). 

So it is odd that we do not make the 
CU the centrepiece of our annual fun¬ 
draising drive rather than something 
comrades think about as a separate 
event to be organised, built and paid 
for distinct from the SO itself. The 
Communist University is when the 
Weekly Worker - possibly the most 
successful publishing project the left 
can currently boast of - goes ‘live’. 
Actively seeking sponsorship and fi¬ 
nancial support for it, campaigning to 
build it instead of simply announc¬ 
ing it is on, using more imagination 
in its preparation and promotion can 
give our annual SO the campaigning 
cutting edge that it currently lacks. 

At least, that is my opinion. I look 
forward to a lively debate on this and 
related questions at our aggregate. 

Finally, let me thank all comrades 
who have contributed - at whatever 
level - to this year’s Summer Offen¬ 
sive and, on behalf of the organisa¬ 
tion as a whole, congratulate those 
who raised particularly impressive 
amounts or showed some real imag¬ 
ination in going about the task of 
hitting their personal targets - com¬ 
rades Mike Macnair, Peter Manson 
and our marathon translation man, 
Ben Lewis • 


Sheffield Communist Fomm 

Can Lee fordetails: 0795 8 447815. 

South Wales Communist Fomm 

Can Bobfordetans: 07816 480679. 

Solidarity with Palestinians 

Friday September 1, 5.30pm: Protest at Israeli embassy, comer 
Kensington High Street, Kensington Court. Solidarity with 
Palestinians and democratic, secular and working class forces in 
the Middle East. Organised by Committee for Two States. 

McDonnell for leader 

Thursday September 7, 7.30pm: Rally, Mechanics Institute, Princess 
Street, Manchester Ml (five minutes from Piccadilly station). Other 
speakers: Tony Benn, Alice Mahon, Jeremy Dear. 
info@john41eader.org.uk. 

Crisis in the SSP 

Thursday September 7, 7.30pm: Public debate, Partick Burgh Halls, 
Burgh Hall Street, off Dumbarton Road (near Partick rail and 
underground). Speakers: Gordon Morgan (pro-Solidarity split); 

Jack Ferguson (United Left organiser, Scottish Socialist Youth - 
invited); Sandy McBumey (SSP Workers Unity). 

Organised by Glasgow Marxist Fomm. 

Respect environment group 

Thursday September 7, 7.30pm: Inaugural meeting of working 
group, Exmouth Arms, Starcross Street, London NW1 (near Euston 
station), e .graham- leigh@virgin.net. 

Preparing for GLA 

Thursday September 14, 6.30pm: Respect planning meeting for 
Greater London Authority elections 2008, University of London 
Union, Malet Street, London WC1 (nearest tube: Goodge Street). 
Two representatives from each London borough. 

Racism, liberty and the war on terror 

Saturday September 16, 9.30am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 
Central London. Speakers include: Moazzam Begg, Jeremy Corbyn, 
Gareth Peirce, Salma Yaqoob, Naima Bouteldja, Victoria Brittain, 
Louise Christian, AsadRehman, David Rose. 

Panel discussions on the impact of anti-terror powers in the UK; 
the attack on multiculturalism; detention and incarceration; 
combating racial violence; civil liberties - the racial dimension; 
liberty and the global war on terror; campaigning against 
deportations; defending international conventions. 

Tickets £15 (£25 for funded organisations, free for refugees and 
asylum-seekers) include buffet lunch and refreshments: 
www.irr.org.uk/pdf/ irrc onference_2006 .pdf. 

Organised by Institute of Race Relations, 2-6 Leeke Street, London, 
WC1X9HS; 02078370041; info@irr.oig.uk. 

Itoopsoutnow 

Tuesday September 19, 7pm: Rally, International Hall, Ponds Forge, 
Sheffield. Troops out of Iraq, no attack on Iran. Speakers include 
Tony Benn, Azzam Tamimi, Lindsey German. £3/£l. 07761471441. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition. 

Inperialists and the Middle East 

Wednesday, September 20, 7pm: Public meeting - Tran: regime 
change, resistance and international solidarity’, Marx House, 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1 (nearest tube: Farringdon). 
Speakers: StanNewens, president of Liberation; Dilip Hiro, author 
Iran today. Organised by Socialist History Society: 020 8673 8283; 
morganshs@hotmail.c om; www. soc ialisthistorysociety.c o.uk 

Time to go 

Saturday September 23, 1pm: Demonstration, Labour Party 
conference, Manchester. Troops out of Iraq. No attack on Iran. No 
Trident replacement. Assemble Albert Square. For details of 
transport and leaflets, badges and other materials contact Stop the 
War Coalition: 020 727 8 6694; office@stopwar.org.uk. 

Organised by STWC and Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

Campaign for a New Marxist Party 

Saturday November 4, 11 am to 5pm: conference, Somerstown 
Community Centre, 150 Ossulston Street, London NW1 (nearest 
tubes: Euston, St Pan eras). £5 (£2.50 unwaged) - cheques payable 
to ‘Critique’. 

Agenda: the need for a new party; internal democracy; 
organisational proposals. Sponsorship from groups and individuals 
welcome. Stall space for sponsors. Sponsorship offers and motions 
(by Thursday October 12) to intemationalism@hotmail.com; or 
Party Campaign, PO Box 7053, Glasgow G44 9AQ. 

Called by Critique. Sponsors so far: New Interventions , 

Democratic Socialist Alliance. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup @y aho o. co. uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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COMMUNIST UNIVERSITY 


Scientific socialism, not 


C ommunist University 2006 was 
hosted by the Communist Par¬ 
ty of Great Britain and co¬ 
sponsored by the Radical Anthropol¬ 
ogy Group, Critique , the Organisa¬ 
tion of Revolutionary Workers of Iran, 
Workers Left Unity Iran and the Com¬ 
munist Party of Turkey. Over 51 hours 
of debate in 22 sessions covered a 
wide range of subjects, linked by the 
common thread of how to unite com¬ 
munists into a party that can serious¬ 
ly challenge capitalism and begin the 
long task of creating a communist 
world. 

Each sponsoring organisation pro¬ 
vided principal speakers for at least 
two of the sessions, and there were 
also speakers from the Scottish Social¬ 
ist Party’s Workers Unity platform, the 
John McDonnell campaign, the Green 
Party’s Revolution group and the Al¬ 
liance for Workers’ Liberty. 

Human revolution 

The first weekend of Communist Uni¬ 
versity, which featured speakers from 
the Radical Anthropology Group, was 
something of an innovation, in that it 
was given over to the theme of the first 
human revolution and its lessons for 
today’s struggle for emancipation. 
Comrade Chris Knight said he became 



Chris Knight 


a Marxist when he realised that the di¬ 
alectical process of overcoming con¬ 
tradictions was an example of the 
Marxist method of understanding the 
world. He hoped that, the more we un¬ 
derstand about what worked in the 
past to achieve the human revolution, 
the more we can understand about 
what we need to do next time to get 
rid of class society. 

Before that, Camilla Power began 
CU with a talk on ‘Engels and the first 
human revolution’. She described 
how Marx and Engels were fascinat¬ 
ed by Darwin’s work - they recognised 
that it was ideology, but knew that it 
was also science. Darwinian selection 
explains all the variation of life on 
earth in amaterialist theory. In his book 
The descent of man Darwin grappled 
with the problem of how a generous 
and unselfish individual can enjoy re- 


Impressions of CU 

“Communist University was a stim¬ 
ulating and arduous experience for 
me in more or less equal measure - / 
am not the most attentive person in 
the world, so over six hours of meet¬ 
ings per day proved to be a test of 
endurance as much as it was a 
learning experience. But I think the 
format and length of the sessions - a 
one-hour opening followed by an 
hour and a quarter s discussion - is 
necessary. God forbid that the 
CPGB, with its tradition of open de¬ 
bate and criticism, should ever de¬ 
scend into the sort of tame follow my 
leader ’ culture of the SWP. ” 

Carey Davies, CPGB 


productive success. Once it became 
clear that it is not groups or individu¬ 
als, but genes which are selected, the 
mechanism by which cooperation 
could emerge and evolve to human 
levels became clear. Comrade Power 
was sure that if Marx and Engels were 
alive today they would be fascinated 
by the ‘selfish gene’ theory, as it is 
modern science and also the science 
of cooperation. 



Luc Steels 


Many comrades described comrade 
Luc Steels’s talk on ‘What robots can 
tell us about being human’ as one of 
the most interesting of the week. The 
way his robots are able to invent 
‘words’ to communicate between 
themselves sheds light on the various 
theories about the origins of human 
language, which, as comrade Knight 
said, is the truly unique feature of 



Ana Lopes 


human beings. 

Ana Lopes described how her an¬ 
thropological study of sex workers in 
Britain inspired her to help set up the 
International Union of Sex Workers to 
fight for better working conditions. 
She said there is no contradiction be¬ 
tween being an objective researcher 
and wanting to give something back 
to the people she studied. She de¬ 
scribed the achievements of the 
IUSW, its affiliation to the GMB un¬ 
ion and its immediate goal of a sex in¬ 
dustry in which all workers have full 
trade union rights and control over 
their working environment. This is 
difficult to achieve in those areas of 
the industry that are still illegal, which 
is one reason to fight for the full le¬ 
galisation of prostitution. 

The weekend was rounded off by a 
talk by Jack Conrad of the CPGB on 
‘Why we need a second human revo¬ 
lution and how to get it’, which dis¬ 
cussed the decline of capitalism, the 
necessity of winning a majority for the 
communist project and the CPGB’s 
view on how the themes so far debat¬ 
ed should influence our practice. 

Transition and party 

Critique editor Hill el Ticktin gave a 
series of three talks on socialism and 
the transition to communism. He ana¬ 


lysed the process in four stages: the 
problem of how the working class can 
take and keep state power; the chal¬ 
lenges of the transition period, which 
he said will be more complex and diffi¬ 
cult that was at first imagined; the 
period of phasing out the market; and 
socialism itself. This discussion of 
stages led to a debate about how they 
related to what Marx called the lower 
and higher stages of communism, and 
the Stalinist claim that what existed in 
the US SR was socialism, the interme¬ 
diate stage between capitalism and 
communism. Comrade Ticktin reject¬ 
ed this claim, and said it would be 
better not to use the term ‘socialism’ 
at all, preferring Marx’s Tower phase 
of communism’. 

Of course, changing the terms we 
use solves neither the problem of their 
actual content nor how to avoid re¬ 
peating the mistakes of history. In re¬ 
ality, comrade Ticktin said, since 1917 
the whole world has been in a period 
of transition, characterised by capital- 


Impressions of CU 

“One criticism I have is that, given 
its high theoretical basis, Commu¬ 
nist University must also provide fur¬ 
ther sessions of an introductory 
nature for newer/younger comrades 
who are not completely accustomed 
to certain concepts or terminology. 
This would serve to reinforce the ed¬ 
ucation that all comrades undoubt¬ 
edly gained from this week of 
discussion and debate that is so cru¬ 
cial to understanding where the left 
is today and how it is to proceed. ” 
Ben Lewis, CPGB 


ist crisis and a conflict between the 
law of value and planning, and a range 
of aborted and distorted forms of so¬ 
ciety which will continue to appear 
and disappear until the transition is 
completed. Events in places such as 
Venezuela can be described as such 
distorted forms, as was the USSR (in 
relation to which the question to an¬ 
swer was not why it came to an end, 
but why it lasted so long). 

Comrade Ticktin’s opinion that the 
fall of the USSR will make it easier 
to win people to support the ideas 
of Marxism is well known, and com¬ 
rade Tina Becker asked him wheth¬ 
er he still regarded the end of the 
USSR as a victory. As she pointed 
out, to many people it seemed like 
an ideological defeat for the notion 
of any post-capital ist alternative 
and we and the rest of the left are 
still suffering the effect of the de¬ 
moralisation which resulted. Com¬ 
rade Ticktin answered that it was a 


Impressions of CU 

“Thank you very much for this won¬ 
derful weekend. This experience was 
remarkable. I have seldom met such 
a group of dedicated, kind people 
with such deep interest. If this is what 
the Communist Party is these days, 
maybe I should join! Your thinking 
has become a great inspirational 
force for me. It makes me see a lot of 
things much more clearly and the 
need for radical action and discus¬ 
sion more obvious. ” 

Luc Steels, professor of computer 
science 


victory, in that Marxists no longer 
have to argue, “usually in vain”, that 
we are “not the same as that”. Dis¬ 
cussing why it is taking so long to 
convince people that socialism will 
be preferable to the market, he said 
what is needed is an objective 
change in reality, a party which will 


be able to take advantage of this, and 
more intellectuals to write about it. 

Marxists accept that working class 
power in one country cannot exist for 
long and comrade Ticktin described 
the conditions which would need to 
be in place for a successful transition 
to socialism. It would have to happen 
in a developed country with a clear 
majority ofthe working class in favour 
of the change. As the working class 
cannot act blindly, there will need to 
be support for it among academics, in¬ 
tellectuals and the media. It will also 
need a highly developed Communist 
Party, with non-corrupt leaders and no 
cult of personality, he insisted. When 
challenged on this, he repeated: “We 
do need a party, I fully agree, even 



Hillel Ticktin 


though I am not a member of one.” 

What sort of party we need was dis¬ 
cussed in the longest and perhaps 
most important session of the week - 
on communist unity. All the sponsor¬ 
ing groups contributed to this, as well 
as Boris Kagarlitsky from the Institute 
of Globalisation Studies in Russia. He 
said the stage we are in (whether c om- 
rades like the term or not) is the stage 
of communist recomposition. All 
speakers emphasised the importance 
of internationalism, and the speaker 
fromORWI said Iran Bulletin was an 
attempt to start an international dia¬ 
logue. He accepted criticism from 
CPGB speakers that comrades from 
Iran and Turkey need to take a full part 
in the working class movement in Brit¬ 
ain, as well as involving themselves 
in the struggles of their countries of 
origin. He urged British Marxists also 
to support these struggles, but recog¬ 
nised that “to the extent that any prin¬ 
cipled solidarity campaign succeeds” 
the Socialist Workers Party will try to 
take it over. 

Comrade Ticktin disagreed with the 
CPGB view that it is impossible to or¬ 
ganise Marxists without engaging 
with the existing left organisations, not 
least the SWP. When asked outright 
by comrade Peter Manson, “Can we 
ignore opportunism?”, he answered, 
“Yes.” His view is that the left groups 
are either “crazy” or reformist, and cer¬ 
tainly not deserving of the title ofTrot¬ 
skyist. “Most Marxists are outside the 
groups. We need to organise these 
Marxists, not worry about idiots. Why 
go into Respect? You only tarnish 
yourself.” He praised the CPGB for 
“having moved from Stalinism”, but 
“you still have a small distance to go.” 

In a situation where the working 
class is weak, divided and dominated 
by Labourism, it is premature to talk 
of building a Marxist party now, com¬ 
rade Steve Freeman of the Revolution¬ 
ary Democratic Group claimed. He 
says our goal should be to combine 
with non-revolutionary leftists to 
build a broad socialist party of which 
Marxists could form a distinct wing. 
On this comrade Freeman is at one 
with virtually the whole of the oppor¬ 


tunist left, which also insists on the 
need for some kind of halfway house. 

Inter nationalism and 
solidarity 

Bringing Marxists together was the 
general theme of Communist Univer¬ 
sity, including internationally. In one 
of his own talks, on Marxism in his 
native Russia, comrade Kagarlitsky 
described the encouraging growth of 
interest in Marxism there. Both the 
anti-communist propaganda which 
was all-pervasive after capitalist res¬ 
toration and the official Soviet propa¬ 
ganda of the previous period asserted 
that the only alternatives were capi¬ 
talism or the Soviet system. Workers 
in increasing numbers now see this is 
not true. Despite the legal obstacles 
the current regime uses in its attempts 
to prevent Marxists from organising 
in political parties, there is agrowing 
lefiwing current. 

Comrade MehdiKiaofORWI spoke 
about Tran, the theocratic regime and 
the tasks of the solidarity movement’. 
He gave a brief outline ofthe history 
of Iran since the islamic revolution, 
and said the government is now in¬ 
creasingly in the hands of the military, 
which is in the process of taking con¬ 
trol of the wealth of the country and 
preparing for war. Their aim is to mili¬ 
tarise the economy, and simplify the 
political structure to get rid of the 
power of the mullahs. Comrade Kiare- 
peated a disagreement with the CPGB 
that he has expressed at previous 
meetings. He thinks the left cannot 
successfully take state power from the 
bourgeoisie at the moment and 
should not attempt to. What it should 
do is make things ungovernable. 

Debate following his talk focused 
on what sort of solidarity movement 
is needed and how to get it. As com¬ 
rade Becker said, we need an anti-war 
movement which clearly states that 
imperialism cannot bring democracy 
and that the Iranian theocratic regime 
is not in any way progressive, as the 
SWP now implies. Comrade Mike 
Macnair outlined the arguments used 
by the SWP to justify their support for 
reactionary regimes - that islam is a 


Impressions of CU 

“Mehdi Kia, Hillel Ticktin, Boris Ka¬ 
garlitsky and the comrades from the 
Radical Anthropology Group all 
gave very thought-provoking pres¬ 
entations. I do think it would be use¬ 
ful, however, if more of our young 
comrades were encouraged to give 
openings. While we may not be so 
good at presenting our ideas, learn¬ 
ing to speak publicly is an important 
part of a yorng communist s training 
and education. ” 

Dave Isaacson, CPGB 


form ofresistance to imperialism which 
communists should support, and the 
various counter-arguments put by 
the AWL, that the period of imperial¬ 
ism, as described by Lenin, has end¬ 
ed. This is not correct, and the SWP 
is following a bastardised version of 
the ‘anti-imperialist front’ strategy. 
However, this strategy has never 
achieved anything progressive: all it 
does is set up a national counter-op¬ 
press or. In comrade Macnair’s view, 
the answer is that the way to bring 
down imperialism is to bring down 
capitalism, rather than the other way 
round, as is generally believed. 

In his second talk comrade Kia fo¬ 
cused on the struggles of shanty 
town-dwellers. He emphasised that 
these people are part of the working 
class, and the left should not ignore 
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follow my leader’ 


them - without their support the revo¬ 
lutionary movement cannot make 
progress. The growth of shanty 
towns is a result of structural chang¬ 
es in world capitalism, as it goes fur¬ 
ther into crisis, and their economic 



Boris Kagarlitsky 


activity, outside the system of ex¬ 
change relations, weakens capitalism 
further. In the past leftwingers sup¬ 
ported the shanty town-dwellers ma¬ 
terially and attempted to win their 
support; now, unfortunately, it is the 
is la mist movement which has the re¬ 
sources and dynamism to do so. 

Comrade Kagarlitsky in his talk on 
6 1917’ discussed the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, its consequences and its influ¬ 
ence today. He described how the 
collapse of the tsarist state led to the 
collapse of the landlordist system, 
because capitalist and pre-capitalist 
structures were so interlinked they 
collapsed together. The same thing 
may happen in Latin America: reforms 
which are not specifically anti-capital- 


Impressions of CU 

“Communist University is all about 
debate and this was shown in the 
many sessions throughout the week. 
But this did not lessen the social get- 
togethers in the evening, where dis¬ 
cussion could continue and everyone 
felt welcome. I enjoyed the sessions 
by Chris Knight on the human revo¬ 
lution and thought that Ana Lopes of 
the International Union of Sex Work¬ 
ers is an example to all comrades of 
building solidarity with low-wage 
workers. Boris Kagarlitsky was also 
good, as was Hillel Ticktin s thought¬ 
ful analysis. ” 

Simon Wells, ex-SWP 


ist could lead to a real revolution 
which goes beyond social democra¬ 
cy, he said. 

Conversely, the research done in 
the 1970s on Latin America can shed 
light on what happened in 1917. Al¬ 
though the working class and the 
Communist Party were small, they 
were able to take power because no 
other group was able to fill the vacu¬ 
um. The Bolsheviks were confronted 
with the problem of how to make rev¬ 
olution in a country which was not 
ready for socialism. Comrade Kagarl¬ 
itsky stated: “We have not yet had a 
revolution in a country ready for so¬ 
cialism.” But he accepted that unless 
the revolution spreads to the capital¬ 
ist centres it will be impossible to have 
socialism. 

After the civil war the USSR 
became increasingly authoritarian, 
comrade Kagarlitsky stated. The 
Bolsheviks had set up a one-party 
system in order to survive. Their 
original aim was to be authoritarian 
outside the party and working class, 
but democratic inside. But as the 
4 inside ’ became smaller and weaker, 


the need for a bureaucracy became 
more obvious. How can you deal with 
this problem of a hostile outside world, 
comrade Kagarlitsky asked. The 
degeneration of the workers’ state was 
fairly inevitable. But was Stalinism the 
only possible outcome? His con¬ 
clusion after studying the archive 
material is that it need not have been. 

Strategy 

In the 20th century the horror and trag¬ 
edy of Stalinism in the east coexisted 
with the farce of Trotskyism in the 
west, and comrade Mike Macnair’s 
opening focused on ‘Revolutionary 
strategy and the failures of Trotsky¬ 
ism’. He outlined the history of Trot¬ 
skyism as an organised movement 
and the confusing proliferation of 
Trotskyist sects with their splits, ab¬ 
surdly grandiose titles, and often ob¬ 
noxious gurus. 

What comrade Macnair has been 
engaging with in his recent series in 
the Weekly Worker are the various 


Impressions of CU 

“Communist University was excel¬ 
lent. I especially appreciated hear¬ 
ing Boris Kagarlitsky. During the 
‘human revolution sessions, all of us 
in the Radical Anthropology Group 
thought the questions and discussion 
were absolutely brilliant. The level 
of debate was unusually high - far 
better in my experience than in most 
universities! Everyone had evident¬ 
ly done plenty of reading and very few 
comrades felt tempted to fall back on 
ideological reflexes in place of sci¬ 
ence. I think Marx and Engels would 
have been proud!” 

Chris Knight, Marxist anthropologist 

ideas about how the working class can 
come to power. The strategies advo¬ 
cated by Trotskyists such as ‘All 
power to the soviets’ do not work. 
There are many examples of strike 
committees and councils of action 
emerging when the class struggle in¬ 
tensifies, and these can represent the 
power of the working class counter¬ 
poised to the existing state power of 
the bourgeoisie. The strategy envis¬ 
ages the formation and national coor- 
dination of these bodies first to 
achieve duel power, then ‘All power 
to the soviets’. In reality this strategy 
end up with sectionalism, as Marx said 
against Bakunin. 

Comrade Macnair argued that Trot¬ 
skyist distortions of Marxism had to 
be rejected: we must go back to what 
Marx and Engels wrote about the pro¬ 
gramme for a democratic republic. 

In the debate comrade Ticktin stat¬ 
ed that he did not agree with comrade 
Macnair’s “tone” in focussing on the 
strategic failings of Trotsky the Trot¬ 
skyists, most of whom in his view were 
no such thing: “When you campaign 
against Trotsky you put yourself in 
the camp of Stalinism.” 

The theoretical discussion on the 
nature of the Soviet Union continued 
in the session on ‘Capitalism, social¬ 
ism and communism’, introduced by 
a comrade from the Communist Party 
of Turkey. He described capitalism as 
the last stage of a 5,000-7,000-year 
transition period from primitive com¬ 
munism to future communism. 

Pressing issues 

Sessions dealing with Marxist the¬ 
ory, the tasks of Marxists interna¬ 
tionally and the history of the 20th 
century were complemented by 
those dealing with some pressing 
issues and how Marxists should re¬ 
spond. Jack Conrad debated with 
Green Party member Derek Wall the 


question of ‘How to save the plan¬ 
et: technological or revolutionary 
Prometheanism?’ Comrade Conrad 
said the logic of capital means end¬ 
less self-expansion based on the 
rape of nature. We should listen to 
the warnings of scientists about 
the damage this is doing to the en¬ 
vironment and develop Marxist 
answers. Labour should master na¬ 
ture by learning its laws. The Green 
Party, however, has a petty bour¬ 
geois programme which harks back 
to the past, replacing multinational 
capitalism with small businesses. 



DerekWall 


Comrade Wall replied that unlike 
some bourgeois greens who are op¬ 
posed only to the big corporations, 
left greens like himself fully agreed 
that it is imperative to get rid of cap¬ 
italism, and to find an alternative 
not just to big business, but to the 
market itself. Where he disagrees 
with the CPGB is on the agency for 


Impressions of CU 

“I was impressed and inspired by the 
commitment to strive for openness and 
honesty in discussion and debate. The 
presentation by Camilla Power ech¬ 
oed many of my own experiences as 
a parent. I enjoyed it very much, the 
food was great too! Thank you. ” 

Mil ly Morris 


change - he is highly critical of the 
Leninist model of the party (or at 
least what he understands it to be). 

The question, ‘How do we win 
students to Marxism: economics or 
politics?’, was debated by CPGB 
comrade David Isaacson and AWL 
member Daniel Randell. Comrade 
Isaacson said the low level of stu¬ 
dent politics is a reflection of the 
low level of class struggle in socie¬ 
ty in general, and argued that stu¬ 
dents should take up all democratic 
questions, as members of a Marx¬ 
ist party. The AWL limits student 
politics to economistic demands 
only. Comrade Randell defended 
the AWL approach of intervening 
in existing campaigns to win anar¬ 
chist-influenced activists to Marx¬ 
ism. In response to the charge that 
the AWL tails spontaneous move¬ 
ments, he said the CPGB method of 
making revolutionary propaganda 
and “swimming in the SWP tail 
stream” is a dead end which will not 
reach activists. 

The AWL has a more democratic 
culture than most of the British left, 
and is willing to engage in debate. It 
took part in two sessions at Commu¬ 
nist University, in marked contrast to 
other left groups, who came to CUs 
in the era of the Socialist Alliance but 
now stay away. In his session Steve 
Freeman outlined the history of the 
Socialist Alliance and recent efforts 
to relaunch it. Unfortunately, at¬ 
tempts to form a loose platform 


against Socialist Workers Party con¬ 
trol-freakery have resulted only in a 
further proliferation of splits, with 
people organising together on the 
basis of who they are against. 

Comrade Paul Hampton of the 
AWL debated with comrade Nick 
Rogers ‘Venezuela - Bonapartism or 
social revolution?’ Despite disa¬ 
greement over terminology, there 
was an overlapping of opinion be¬ 
tween the two, but comrade Hamp¬ 
ton accused the CPGB of not 
having a clear line on Venezuela. He 
said the CPGB positions itself be¬ 
tween fans of the regime and “seri¬ 
ous critics” such as himself. In 
reply comrade Rogers said his view 
was his own, and CPGB members 
during the debate emphasised that 
even if comrade Rogers were a 
CPGB member he would still be en¬ 
titled to his own view. The CPGB 
does not adopt rigid lines on such 
questions. Weekly Worker editor 
Peter Man son admitted, however, 
that the paper should have more 
articles on Venezuela, which is 
causing such confusion on the left. 

Theatre director Stephen Unwin 
spoke about ‘Bertolt Brecht - the 
dilemma of a politically committed 
artist’. He gave a history of Bre¬ 
cht’s life and work, and discussed 
the problem of how we should view 
a great artist who combined genu¬ 
ine commitment to the cause of the 
working class and socialism with a 
tendency to avoid overt criticism of 
the Stalinist East German regime in 
which he worked and thrived. The 
debate explored the role of radical 
artists in a world in which we are all 
damaged by capitalism. 

Labourism and 
opportunism 

Owen Jones of the Labour Repre¬ 
sentation Youth Group and Labour 
Party Young Socialists spoke about 
‘The John McDonnell campaign 



Owen Jones 


and the role of Marxists in the La¬ 
bour Party’. He argued that, while 
the link between the Labour Party 
and the trade unions remains, there 
is no electoral space to the left of 
the Labour Party and Marxists 
should support leftwinger John 
McDonnell’s campaign in the La¬ 
bour leadership election expected 


in September 2007. He said New 
Labour is trying to liquidate the 
working class nature of the Labour 
Party, but if this happens it would 
be a disaster - socialists would have 
to start again from the beginning. 

In the debate comrade Conrad 
said we would welcome John Mc¬ 
Donnell’s election, although we 
have no illusions that in the last 
analysis he is anything other than 
a bourgeois politician. Also it is a 
mistake to think that New Labour is 
entirely different from old Labour: 
all Labour governments represent 
the interests of the ruling class. 
Graham Bash of Labour Left Brief¬ 
ing was outraged. It was absurd to 
call comrade McDonnell a bour¬ 
geois politician, he said - for him 
this was an example of left sectari¬ 
anism. CPGB comrades pointed out 
that this definition of McDonnell 
did not preclude giving him critical 
support. Comrade Macnair predict¬ 
ed that after the next election La¬ 
bour will either be in opposition or 
will not have a parliamentary major¬ 
ity; it will shift to the left, and those 
who say New Labour is a break 
from the past will forget all that and 
fight for a Labour victory in the 
following election. 

Sandy McBumey, of the Scottish 
Socialist Party Workers Unity plat¬ 
form, spoke about ‘ The crisis in the 
SSP and the lessons for Marxists in 
the UK’. He said the behaviour of 
Tommy Sheridan after his court vic¬ 
tory meant he has put himself out¬ 
side the socialist movement and 
McBurney and his comrades feel 
they could never be in the same or¬ 
ganisation as Sheridan. CPGB com¬ 
rades urged comrade McBurney 
not to burn his bridges. Comrade 
Fischer observed that those who 
said the SSP was a model for us 
politically or organisationally have 
been proved spectacularly wrong, 
as we always predicted. 

The SSP represented opportun¬ 
ism, comrade Conrad said. If we 
thought short cuts to socialism 
such as left nationalism could work, 
what would we need a Marxist par¬ 
ty for? He predicted that Respect, 
the Socialist Party’s Campaign for 
a New Workers’ Party, and all such 
formations will foul up, demoralise 
people and discredit socialism. We 
are in a new period, but we still face 
immense difficulties. 

As comrade Fischer said in his 
contribution to the debate on 
communist unity, we are at the 
beginning of a long process, but 
beginning in the correct way is 
essential. The preparatory period to 
building a party is the period of 
argument between small groups to 
clarify positions, and this is the 
stage we are at. 

Communist University 2006 pro¬ 
vided an excellent forum for such 
arguments to continue, bringing 
together Marxists who are trying to 
think their way out of the crisis af¬ 
fecting the left in Britain and inter¬ 
nationally • 

Mary Godwin 


PUBLICATION 
Draft programme 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and principled 
struggle to reforge the Communist Party. This 
draft programme represents a milestone in this 
defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form for £1 or *1.50 
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SCOTLAND_ 

The determination 

Jack Conrad discusses strategy and contrasts Scottish national socialism with the communist demand for 
national self-determination 


C ommunists do not fondly 
look back upon, promote or 
have any desire to re-invigor¬ 
ate British nationalism. A well 
gnawed bone that can be left to the 
Con-Lab-Lib royalist establishment, 
the Morning Star , British N ational 
Party and other such jackals to 
scrap and yap over. Of course, Brit¬ 
ain’s 300-year history as a blood- 
splattered, class-divided, imperialist 
state must be discussed, dissected 
and analysed because that reality, 
including its inbuilt dual national 
consciousness , has to be taken into 
account by serious revolutionaries 
- crucially those living and there¬ 
fore politically operating within its 
territory. 

Coupled with that, we also discuss, 
dissect and analyse Britain in order to 
wield a polemical scythe. My Weekly 
Worker articles on Scotland are cer¬ 
tainly intended to cut away the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party’s socialist verbiage 
and lay bare the divisive nonsense 
cultivated by Alan McCombes and co 
... and thus serve to warn against the 
danger of a split in what is an objec¬ 
tively constituted working class. Cre¬ 
ated out of an amorphous, deracinated 
human raw material by rising capital¬ 
ism - manifested in abstract labour, 
labour mobility and labour inter¬ 
changeability - workers achieved a 
nascent level of all-Britain class con¬ 
sciousness in the early 19th century. 

By definition, Scottish nationalism, 
from right to left, must deny the his¬ 
torical reality of the British nation - dis¬ 
miss it as fake, imposed and artificial, 
compared with the supposedly pris¬ 
tine and authentic Scotland of William 
Wallace, Jacobitism and Alex Sal¬ 
mond. Equally by definition, Scottish 
nationalists act, no matter how under- 
handedly, or even subconsciously, to 
weaken, break apart and effectively 
destroy hard-won all-Britain bonds of 
workers’ solidarity. 

Cynical, naive, instinctual or other¬ 
wise, that is the objective meaning of 
the SSP. Comrade McCombes, its 
chief ideologue and de facto leader, 
courts and promotes the Scottish Na¬ 
tional Party as his key ally. Not the left 
and the workers’ movement else¬ 
where in the United Kingdom and in¬ 
ternationally. He banks on an SNP 
government unlocking the gates to in¬ 
dependence. Politically the SNP is, 
though, a petty bourgeois nationalist 
party which long ago sold itself body 
and soul to monopoly capital. Its 
model is the Irish ‘tiger’. In other 
words by setting his sights on an SNP 
intermediate stage, in service of his 
tawdry goal of national socialism, 
McCombes effectively prepares the 
ground for a horribly damaging set¬ 
back for working class unity and, in a 
worse-case scenario, a bloody massa¬ 
cre. That is why we feel obliged to im¬ 
placably oppose the SSP’s politics 
and criticise its motley band of vicar¬ 
ious admirers who praise, pander to 
or make light of its nationalism. The 
latter being of global dimensions, but 
sadly disorientated, gullible and, yes, 
discordant. Eg, in Britain a once cat¬ 
erwauling pro-SSP claque included the 
likes of the International Socialist 
Group, Democratic Socialist Alliance, 
Socialist Alliance mark three and the 
Revolutionary Democratic Group. 

Marxists start programmatically not 
with the nation , but the world econo¬ 
my and the contradictory system of 
competing capitalist states. Within 


each state we seek to organise ad¬ 
vanced workers - whatever their na¬ 
tionality, whatever their specific 
origins, whatever their ethnicity - into 
a single revolutionary party. Not to 
promote patriotism - obviously - but 
internationalism (we look towards 
building a new Communist Interna¬ 
tional with subordinate or at least as¬ 
sociated state sections). 

The first decisive battle could be 
fought within a nation-state: eg, Brit¬ 
ain, Germany, France and Italy. By the 
same measure it could be within a 
multinational state like Switzerland, 
Belgium, India or Canada. In general 
communists, it should be emphasised, 
simply take as a given what history 
has handed down to us. Communism 
is not a project to carve out new coun¬ 
tries or redraw state boundaries. We 
do not rule out such measures in par¬ 
ticular, exceptional circumstances. 
Just that in each case the aim must be 
maximi sing woiking clas s unity. Frank¬ 
ly, communists want the whole filthy 
business of nationhood junked: wars, 
jingoism, customs posts, passports, 
detention centres, deportations, bor¬ 
ders themselves. Hence, though the 
communist revolution begins with the 
state - ie, the site of our first decisive 
battle - its essence is international. 

Ourprogramme is crystal clear. Hav¬ 
ing united workers as a political class 
to make revolution against the state, 
we must proceed energetically, deter¬ 
minedly, as swiftly as possible, to the 
global level, where alone our class can 
supersede the dominance of capital. 

World revolution is unlikely to be a 
simultaneous event, however. A hand¬ 
ful of countries, perhaps even one, will 
take the lead. But no socialist revolu¬ 
tion can survive in isolation for long. 
A year or two, perhaps 10; surely no 
more. Sooner or later counterrevolu¬ 
tion will burst in on us from without, 
or well up from within. S o, to the high¬ 
est degree manageable, the revolution 
must be coordinated internationally. 

The tempo of class struggle and 
therefore class consciousness is, and 
forsome considerable time to come will 
be, markedly uneven from country to 
country. Some move faster, others 
slower. That said, there are broadly 
common tempos and similar levels of 
consciousness brought about by all 
manner of historically determined cul¬ 
tural and political factors, including 
agreements by capitalist governments 
to partially pool wfrat they loftily call 
their sovereignties in an attempt to 
enhance global standing, impact and 
power to greedily rob and exploit oth¬ 
ers. 

With that in mind, we have pre¬ 
sented a broad perspective of 
achieving the closest regional uni¬ 
ty of working class organisations 
objective circumstances permit: eg, 
the Indian subcontinent, Latin Amer¬ 
ica, the Arab-speaking countries, 
but most importantly the European 
Union. Given its economic weight, 
relative prosperity, size of popula¬ 
tion and long history of class strug¬ 
gles and substantive gains by those 
below, an EU ruled by the working 
class has the potential to auda¬ 
ciously roll back US superimperial¬ 
ism, not least by lending unstinting 
moral andpractical aid to the spread¬ 
ing flame of self-liberation - first 
Asia, South America, Africa and fi¬ 
nally North America itself. 1 

As things stand today, and for the 
foreseeable future, no single country, 


or even some other realistically envis- 
ageable regional grouping, could re¬ 
motely hope to do that While America 
will in all probability carry the ever¬ 
lasting honour of completing the 
world revolution, surely only Europe 
can decisively begin it. Hence the 
Weekly Worker' s masthead calling for 
a Communist Party of the EU. 

Unfortunately, most of the left in 
Britain - Socialist Workers Party, So¬ 
cialist Party in England and Wales, 
the Morning Star's Communist Par¬ 
ty of Britain, Labour Representation 
Committee - is hopelessly mired in re¬ 
formism and economism. Trade un- 
ion-type demands around health and 

A European 
Union ruled by 
the working class 
has the potential 
to audaciously 
roll back US 
superimperialism 

welfare spending and grand old Duke 
of York anti-war protests are the main 
diet. That is what workers spontane¬ 
ously campaign for and readily grasp. 
Consequently much of the left suf¬ 
fers from a constricting, narrow-mind¬ 
ed, even nationalistic outlook, which 
goes hand in hand with backward¬ 
looking dreams of a British withdraw¬ 
al from the EU and the ‘restoration of 
national independence’. Socialism 
must remain a disembodied future. 

F rom such a pinched method - with¬ 
out communist leadership trade union¬ 
ism is sectional and a form of 
bargaining within the system of wage- 
slavery- it directly follows that the left 
denies, or downplays, progressive 
constitutional demands. Abolishing 
the monarchy and the House of 
Lords, calling for apeople’s militia, dis¬ 
establishment of the church of Eng¬ 
land, Irish unity, proportional 
representation and the secular, dem¬ 
ocratic republic hardly register on 
their programmatic radar screens. 
Hence the vital political struts need¬ 
ed to bridge where we are now to the 
socialist future are either spindly af¬ 
terthoughts or totally absent. 

The economistic left in pre-revolu¬ 
tionary Russia reasoned along simi¬ 
lar lines. As trade union organisation 
grows, so would socialist conscious¬ 
ness. Or so the strike-chasers thought 
The tsarist monarchy, the fake parlia¬ 
ment, demands for a constituent as¬ 
sembly, the right of self-determination 
for the innumerable oppressed na¬ 
tionalities, peasant land hunger, wom¬ 
en’s equality, etc were patronisingly 
described as being above the work¬ 
ers’ heads or issues that would be 
solved by the liberal bourgeoisie. 

In contrast, Lenin and the Bolshe¬ 
viks understood that socialist con¬ 
sciousness could never grow through 
the essentially circular struggle to im¬ 
prove workers’ pay and conditions. 
That is not how the human mind moves 
to a higher level. Marxists do not belit¬ 
tle or dismiss attempts to better living 
standards. Necessary guerrilla actions. 
But for socialist consciousness what 
we require is a qualitative leap. 

Let us take a brief detour by discuss¬ 


ing writing. I think it will prove instruc¬ 
tive, not least when it comes to those 
deluded, but all too numerous folk on 
the left, the flotsam and jetsam inde¬ 
pendents - ie, the sects of one - but 
groups big and small too, who are mes¬ 
merised by the so-called ‘transitional’ 
or ‘halfway house’ method when it 
comes to the programme of the work¬ 
ing class and party-building. Instead 
of an unadulterated Marxist party, they 
advocate a reformed reformism: eg, 
Respect, SSP, Solidarity, Campaign for 
a New Workers’ Party, Labour Repre¬ 
sentation Committee, a red-green alli¬ 
ance, a party of recomposition. The list 
of projects goes on and on multiply¬ 
ing, despite the growing list of failures. 
A clear sign of lost bearings. 

Anyway on to writing. The first sys¬ 
tem, that of the Sumerians in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, took several thousand years of 
trial and error before it arrived at a form 
that would today be recognisable and 
possibly a thousand years more to ful¬ 
ly develop its expressive capacity. 

For some considerable time before 
the invention of writing the theocrat¬ 
ic and bureaucratic elite in Mesopo¬ 
tamia faced a frustrating problem of 
keeping accurate records of incoming 
tribute, outgoings and reserves. Small 
clay tokens were used for counting 
and that eventually led to placing 
multiple tokens in clay containers, 
which were then sealed and stored 
away. Then, of course, the problem 
arose of recalling how many tokens 
were in them and what they represent¬ 
ed. The solution was to impress pic¬ 
tures on the container’s surface with 
a stylus when the clay was still wet. 
Logophonetics. Subsequently, the 
containers gave way to flat clay tab¬ 
lets. Moreover, instead of repeating 
the same picture over and over again 
to represent multiple objects of the 
same type, they used different wedge 
signs. 

Examples of this early writing sys¬ 
tem date from around 3300 BC and 
have been unearthed in the Sumerian 
cities of Uruk and Jamdat Nasr. By 
2800 BC the system largely consisted 
ofwedges: ie, cuneiform. Around 1000 
BC, albeit as a Teamed’ language, 
Sumerian writing had also incorporat¬ 
ed signs for sounds - the consonan¬ 
tal and syllabic system. 2 

As soon as the first great leap had 
occurred, though, “the details and 
principles of writing spread rapidly to 
other societies”. 3 The Akkadians and 
the Babylonians were in the front 
rank, then pre-dynastic Egypt and the 
Indus civilisation of Pakistan and In¬ 
dia followed. The idea of writing rip¬ 
pled out in ever-expanding, concentric 
circles. What had taken the Sumerians 
a thousand years could be easily em¬ 
ulated. An example of differential time. 
All that was necessary was to have a 
handle on what was being done - us¬ 
ing signs to denote objects, concepts 
and speech-sounds - and the same 
social need for written communica¬ 
tion. People copied the Sumerians and 
the people who copied them were in 
turn copied - despite the fact that each 
spoke an altogether different lan¬ 
guage. 

It is the same with socialist con¬ 
sciousness or what we call Marxism. 
There is no need to re-invent. Once 
Marxism had been created as a scien¬ 
tific, rigorous, logically consistent, and 
yet flexible and open-ended body of 
thought - crucially through the long in¬ 
tellectual labours of Marx and Engels- 


it could be grasped by any intelligent, 
attentive and determined student. 

The approach taken by the Bolshe¬ 
viks relied on a leap in consciousness. 
In contrast to the economi stic left, 
then and today, Lenin and the Bolshe¬ 
viks believed that workers had to be 
trained and organised first and fore¬ 
most to take state power. Instead of 
routine trade union politics, that 
meant taking up and fighting for the 
fullest, most extensive democracy. 
Every denial of justice, every act of 
bureaucratic arbitrariness in the coun¬ 
tryside, every resentment, every exam¬ 
ple of national oppression had to be 
the concern of the workers if they 
were to become the hegemon of the 
anti-tsarist revolution. 

Such an ability of the working class 
to think and act strategically comes 
from Marxist education and building 
a mass proletarian party solidly based 
on a Marxist programme. What took 
Marx and Engels 40 painstaking years 
to develop was eagerly taken hold of 
by Russia’s first generation of Marx¬ 
ists and then successfully imparted to 
advanced workers in the early years 
of the 20th century till it became a 
material force in its own right. By the 
autumn of 1917 virtually everything 
that was honest, everything that was 
far-thinking, everything that was fine 
in the working class was to be found 
in the ranks of the Bolshevik Party. 

Se If-determ i nation 

The CPGB seeks to emulate the best 
of the past: eg, the Communist Party 
of Marx and Engels, the German Social 
Democracy of August Bebel, Wilhelm 
Liebknecht and Karl Kautsky, the Bol¬ 
shevik Party of Vladimir Lenin, Leon 
Trotsky and Grigory Zinoviev. Not as 
mim icry. B ut in order to make a qualita¬ 
tive leap both organisationally - by 
positively overcoming the sects - and 
programmatically. Obviously, making a 
party of several millions - necessary for 
revolution in a country like Britain - is 
the work of many years. Outlining a 
programme is another matter. Whatev¬ 
er the inadequacies - inevitable due to 
the absence of constant testing and 
fine-tuning, which is provided only by 
practical engagement in large-scale 
class battles - it can be the work of a 
handful of communist militants, if they 
have schooled themselves well in the 
theory of Marxism. 

So, although the CPGB is not yet a 
party - that remains our central aim - it 
has equipped itself with a party pro¬ 
gramme, albeit in draft form. The 
Rough guide to revolution. Instead of 
the narrow economism that passes for 
common sense on the left, the CPGB 
takes a Marxist approach to the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom state. Here stands our 
main enemy. In our minimum pro¬ 
gramme - ie, within the technical lim¬ 
its imposed by the capitalist system - 
communists emphasise, bring to the 
fore, class (as opposed to sectional) 
demands that challenge the logic of 
the market, such as the provision of 
health, education and benefits based 
on need; and political demands that 
challenge how we are ruled. 

The abolition of the monarchy and 
the House of Lords, demanding a 
people’s militia, disestablishment of 
the church of England, etc have al¬ 
ready been mentioned above. But, as 
our present discussion is focused on 
Scotland, we shall elaborate upon the 
CPGB’s programmatic demand for the 
abolition of the acts of union, self-de- 
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termination for Scotland and Wales, 
and a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales (the initial form 
of working class rule in Britain). 

Incidentally, during his time as prime 
minister Tony Blair has unwittingly 
done us a great service. In reforming 
the UK constitution - in order to 
strengthen the system of class rule - 
he shows that the constitution is nei¬ 
ther timeless nor natural. It is plastic, 
a product of historical making and 
contemporary remaking. What Blair 
tinkered with from above we cantrans- 
form from below. 

While I insist that there must be an 
objective dimension when it comes 
to assessing what is and what is not 
a nation - eg, a common territory - 
that does not mean discounting what 
people think. The scientific assess¬ 
ment that there is a British nation 
must not be put before the palpable 
feelings of masses of people in Scot¬ 
land and Wales. Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands sincerely believe they are 
nationally disadvantaged or even op¬ 
pressed. A subjective factor that only 
a hopeless dogmatist would dismiss 
and therefore fail to harness by of¬ 
fering positive solutions. 

Those who adhere to a tick-box 
approach - the most obvious example 
on the left being a refusal to even coun¬ 
tenance national rights for Israeli 
Jews or theBritish-Irishin the six coun¬ 
ties of Northern Ireland - take a stance 
which is utterly alien to the spirit of 
Bolshevism. Self-determination was 
seen by them not as a sop to petty 
bourgeois reactionaries; or a panacea, 
a cure-all, for capitalism’s social ills. 
Rather self-determination is a weap¬ 
on wielded in the hands of commu¬ 
nists: a red wedge to split the nation 
into classes, dividing the led from their 
misleaders and thereby helping to 
bring the masses - workers, but the 
middle classes too - over to the side 
of those who are the best, the most 
consistent, fighters against oppres¬ 
sion: ie, the communists. 

In this light it therefore matters not 
a jot that the Bolsheviks were forced 
to militarily sort out Ukraine in order 
to crush white counterrevolution or 
that they counter-invaded Poland in 
a forlorn bid to re-ignite the German 
revolution. Such instances can be the 
subject of detailed, forensic examina¬ 
tion. However, they most certainly do 
not prove that Bolshevik support for 
national self-determination was a 
sham or that communists today 
should discard the weapon. The Bol¬ 
sheviks never said that national self- 
determination was the overriding 
determination. That was always the 
interests of the world revolution. 

Nor does it matter a jot that raptur¬ 
ous elections, which crown this or 
that Bonaparte in Latin America, Asia 
and Africa, are mournfully folio wed by 
continued subordinate economic de¬ 
velopment, increased poverty and 
social retrogression. Blaming the Bol¬ 
sheviks’ policy on national self-deter¬ 
mination, on the basis of such 
4 evidence’, would be like blaming the 
movement of Sylvia Pankhurst for the 
e lection of Margaret Thatcher in 1979. 
There is a tortured connection. The 
Women’s Socialist Federation de¬ 
manded votes for women. But such a 
premise and such a result are not iden¬ 
tity. Communists hardly need apolo¬ 
gise for helping to bring about 
universal suffrage because the UK’s 
first female prime minister happened 
to be an anti-working class crusader, 
a homophobic bigot and a dyed-in- 
the-wool anti-communist. Historic 
accident, not inevitability. 

One can legitimately debate wheth¬ 


er or not the Israeli Jews, the British¬ 
ir ish or Scotland for that matter fulfil 
all the requirements of a classic bour¬ 
geois nation. The question we ask in 
each and every such case is, howev¬ 
er, what people inhabiting a specific 
territory think We neither invent nor 
ignore national differences or antag¬ 
onisms. Positively deal with them 
where they exist. Overcome national 
divisions by ending involuntary uni¬ 
ty and move towards voluntary unity 
through the struggle for socialism. 
That is the communist approach, and 
through building a wider and wider 
democracy the substantial majority 
needed to secure the proletarian rev¬ 
olution is thereby organised, educat¬ 
ed and made ready. 

Having left no room for doubt 
that the right to self-determination 
is fundamentally apolitical ques¬ 
tion, let us proceed. To state the 
obvious, when communists advo¬ 
cate Scottish self-determination, it 
is not the same as advocating in¬ 
dependence. An oft-used metaphor 
is divorce. Saying a women should 
have the right to divorce her hus¬ 
band is not the same as recom¬ 
mending that happy, contented 
wives should end their marriages. 
Of course, some just do not get the 
elementary distinction. Nationalism 
clouds the brain. Eg, Bob Goupil- 
lot of the SSP’s Republican Com¬ 
munist Network. 

This is what the poor fellow writes: 
“In my experience the CPGB only 
champions the Scots right to self-de¬ 
termination to the extent that they ex¬ 
ercise it in favour of participating in a 
federal or unitary UK or British state. 
Any other expression of self-determi¬ 
nation - ie, independence or confed¬ 
eration - you attack as ‘nationalist’. In 
other words you ‘champion’ the Scot¬ 
tish right to self-determination as long 
as they express it in a way of which 
you approve. Some ‘champions’; 
some ‘self-determination’.” 3 

Confusion in buckets, but perhaps 
a tincture of poison too. The CPGB 
has an outstanding record of high¬ 
lighting Scotland’s right to self-deter¬ 
mination, full stop. Consistently - that 
is, over many years - the CPGB has 
explained, agitated and fought for this 
demand in our paper, in pamphlets, in 
books and in forums such as the old 
Socialist Alliance and before the elec¬ 
torate in local, Westminster and Eu¬ 
ropean manifestos. There is no “to the 
extent” about it. A pejorative phrase 
and one for which there is no excuse. 
After all comrade Goupillot is a long¬ 
term subscriber to the Weekly Work¬ 
er. He knows, or should know, what 
we have said and done. 

As to the Scottish people exercising 
self-determination in “favour” of a “fed¬ 
eral or unitary UK or British state”, this 
is crude sleight of hand. A silly attempt 
to paint the CPGB in the red, white and 
blue of the Union Jack, presumably so 
as to divert attention away from the 
SSP’s blue and white Saltire national¬ 
ism. It does not work. Our flag is red. 
The CPGB wants to overthrow the UK 
state as an integral part of an EU-wide 
revolution. Attempts to break apart the 
UK by splitting away Scotland are a 
diversion bom of parochialism, frustra¬ 
tion and desperation. 

Scotland ought, as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple, to have the right to freely decide 
its own future. That is elementary de¬ 
mocracy. However, it does not follow 
that communists are indifferent about 
how that right is exercised. Commu¬ 
nists are partisan about how the Scot¬ 
tish or any other people exercise 
national rights. Marxism favours the 
closest possible voluntary unity of 


people in general and workers in par¬ 
ticular. That means accepting the right 
of people in Scotland to vote for what¬ 
ever constitutional option they hap¬ 
pen to choose. But at every stage - 
whether they be in Glasgow, London 
or Timbuktu - communists will reso¬ 
lutely fight for their programme. 

Our ‘federal republic ’ slogan fits the 
bill perfectly. It encapsulates the dem¬ 
ocratic right to self-determination and 
the unity of the working class in Brit¬ 
ain in opposition to Blair’s rejigged 
constitutional monarchy system. In 
addition it encapsulates the unity of 
the working class in Britain against 
petty nationalism. 

Nationalism and Marxism, it hard¬ 
ly needs saying, are antithetical. 
Marxists view nationalism as at best 
an unstable, untrustworthy and po¬ 
tentially treacherous ally. In gener¬ 
al though, there can be no doubt 
that nationalism is a pernicious and 
deadly enemy. Especially in this, the 
last, declining, moribund phase of 
capitalism. 

Nationalism was responsible for 
the fracturing and tragic failure of the 
socialist movement during World 
War I. Social democracy became a 
form of nationalism. Workers were 
urged to slaughter their class broth¬ 
ers. The Stalinite counterrevolution 
within the revolution was national¬ 
ist too. Socialism in one country be¬ 
ing a cruel oxymoron, be it in the 
Soviet Union, China, Korea, Cambo¬ 
dia, Angola or Cuba. With the ago¬ 
nised screams of the 20th century 
still ringing in our ears, the S SP’s pro¬ 
gramme for an ‘independent social¬ 
ist Scotland’ is not only insensitive 
and forgetful, but retrogressive. So¬ 
cialism is seen through the portal of 
SNP parliamentary legislation and one 
tiny kingdom with a population num¬ 
bering barely five million. History has 
shown us the gory results of national 
roads. Why add to the mountain of 
skulls, the sea of blood? 

Nationalists consider national cul¬ 
tures positively. Nationalists stress 
the shared history and myths of all 
classes within the nation, no matter 
how baseless and fictitious. Nation¬ 
al characteristics or distinctions are 
celebrated as essentially natural, 
healthy and something to be sus¬ 
tained into the distant future. Marx¬ 
ism, on the other hand, stresses 
internationalism and universalism. 
Hence we are duty-bound to expose 
the limitations and dangers of every 
nationalist ideology, whether it rep¬ 
resents an established state or those 
forces striving to create a new state 
through a separatist breakaway. 

I have argued that the relative de¬ 
cline ofBritish imperialism - within an 
overall decline of capital as a system - 
laid the basis for a novel Scottish na¬ 
tionalism (certainly not the revival of 
a nationhood going back to Kenneth 
MacAlpine, Macbeth or Robert de 
Bruce). From the mid- 18th century 
onwards being Scottish - with the 
obvious exception of worst-paid la¬ 
bour - was to share in the “lucrative” 
booty of the British empire. 5 Under 
Thatcher it meant cuts, the poll tax and 
a denial of rights. Identification with 
the British nation-state perhaps en¬ 
joyed an Indian summer in World War 
II and in the subsequent long boom. 
Now, however, there is widespread 
alienation. Blair’s constitutional re¬ 
forms have only partially reversed 
that trend. 

Given the perceived absence of a 
viable socialist alternative, petty bour¬ 
geois nationalism comes to the fore. 
In the form of the SNP it promises to 
secure a better position in the world 


pecking order through the formation 
of a new, independent Scottish capi¬ 
talist state. Separatist sentiments are 
undoubtedly widespread, certainly 
wider than the SNP vote. Not only 
opinion polls tell us that. Every polit¬ 
ical and social campaign is tinged with 
the national question. And attempts 
to economistically explain it away by 
listing the ‘primacy’ of all-Britain is¬ 
sues like health, education, welfare 
and union rights miserably fail to get 
the Scots to forget their Scottishness 
or their national resentments. 

Unity 

Communists are quite prepared to take 
self-determination to extremes - if there 
is a genuine sense of grievance that 
grips the masses, as opposed to the 
elite - let Orkney, Cornwall, Shetland, 
the Isle of Man, etc decide their own 
fates, up to and including independ¬ 
ence. But try to persuade people to 
unite. That is our motto. Separation 
into tiny statelets is a road to nowhere. 
It is, though, an ideal of anarchism 
and, when put into practice, as it was 
in Spain in 1868-74, it led, as Engels 
famously illustrated, to “the bound¬ 
less and senseless disintegration of 
the revolutionary resources” and a 
walkover for counterrevolution. 6 

An Alan McCombes Scottish na¬ 
tional socialism would be no different. 
B alkanising Britain and withdrawing 
from the EU is to diminish working 
class potential. Instead of conquering 
what is and then reaching to the com¬ 
manding heights, the aim is backward¬ 
looking, dim-witted and paltry from 
the start. And from nothing will come 
nothing. 

Even given harsh national oppres¬ 
sion, communists in general favour 
voluntary unity and the biggest 
possible states as providing the 
best conditions for the eventual 
coming together and complete merg¬ 
er of peoples. Certainly, under 
present circumstances there would 
be nothing remotely progressive 
about a Scottish army and a cus¬ 
toms post at Gretna Green. 

Separation can become a commu¬ 
nist demand if unity is imposed by 
force and there is no immediate pros¬ 
pect of the metropolitan working 
class taking power. Needless to say, 
though, the relationship between 
England and Scotland has not prima¬ 
rily been characterised by violence, 
certainly since the 1707 Act of Union. 
In fact, England, Scotland and Wales 
- ie, their ruling classes - were co¬ 
sponsors, were joint benefactors of 
the imperial British project. 

The vampire began by draining Ire¬ 
land of its people and wealth and then 
moved on to enslave colonies in the 
Americas, India, Australia, Africa and 
finally the Middle East Of course, our 
common humanity means we demand 
that the victims be released from their 
chains. But the how is decided on the 
basis of different historical conditions 
and prospects in each case. 

Eg, in the early 1850s Marx thought 
British colonialism would ensure an 
industrial take-off in India. Incorrect, 
as things soon turned out. However, 
Marx was convinced that the Indian 
masses would only benefit if there was 
a proletarian revolution in Britain or 
they themselves had “grown strong 
enough to throw off the English yoke 
altogether”. 7 In the event of a British 
revolution the Indian masses would 
have every interest in maintaining 
unity via some kind of freely entered 
and equal confederation. 

Scotland is, of course, no India, nor 
is it an Egypt or an Ireland. To sug¬ 
gest or even hint otherwise is to equate 


victimiser with victim. Morally repug¬ 
nant Politically crazy And yet, and yet 
... The 1707 Act of Union had no pop¬ 
ular mandate. Rich and powerful men 
decided on both sides. ‘Democracy’, 
if one can call it that, was entirely within 
their fief. There were only 4,000 vot¬ 
ers in the whole of Scotland at the 
time. It suited their interests to make a 
British state - as we have said before, 
massive bribery helped too. 

Even with universal suffrage there 
remains a problem. The United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire¬ 
land is constitutionally the unity of 
hereditary crowns. Not the voluntary 
union of free peoples. Sovereignty for¬ 
mally resides with the monarch. And 
given the huge disparity between the 
wealth and populations of England on 
the one side and Scotland and Wales 
on the other, the UK must be dominat¬ 
ed by England (which has no problem 
with self-determination). It is the peo¬ 
ples of Scotland and Wales who can¬ 
not freely determine their own future. 
Devolution has served to underline the 
democratic deficit. Neither Holy rood 
nor the Cardiff assembly can exercise 
self-determination up to and including 
the right to separate. 

Interestingly Marx, Eugels and Len¬ 
in spoke favourably about a federation 
in the British Isles. For example, in his 
‘Critique of the Erfurt programme’ Fre¬ 
derick Engels wrote that federalism 
“would be a step forward” in Britain, 
which in spite of its single parliament 
has “three different systems of legis¬ 
lation”. He had in mind a voluntary fed¬ 
eration of Britain and Ireland. That 
would be “a step forward” to the “one 
and indivisible republic”. The form 
most suited to the needs and struggles 
of the proletariat 8 

Most leftwingers absolve them¬ 
selves from what they wrongly imag¬ 
ine as the ‘bourgeois’ task of ending 
the monarchy and winning a demo¬ 
cratic republic. The SWP, SPEW, etc 
do so by way of a two-pronged reply 
The first prong is rightist: workers are 
marching for higher pay, the protec¬ 
tion of their pension rights and job 
security. That is what they are inter¬ 
ested in and understand. The second 
prong is leftist: nowhere in the UK are 
workers demonstrating under the ban¬ 
ner of a federal republic. Instead of 
bothering with a republic, let’s go 
straight for socialism. 

Excuses, excuses. There is no dia¬ 
lectic that leads from wage struggles 
to socialism. Nor is the leftist excuse 
about demanding instant socialism 
ever applied to the rightist ‘wages and 
conditions’ excuse. Why should it? 
Excuses are excuses. 

When it comes to trade union poli¬ 
tics, they do not turn up their noses 
with haughty references to the maxi¬ 
mum demand for the abolition of the 
wages system - which, like calls for 
socialism, is perfectly correct in terms 
of propaganda. So, in rejecting the 
communist minimum programme, 
these comrades at one and the same 
time make empty gestures, while prac¬ 
tising the capitalist politics of the 
working class. 

A hopeless muddle that urgently 
needs rectifying • 

Notes 

1. See J Conrad Remaking Europe London 2004. 

2. See wwwancientscripts.com/sumerian.html. 

3. J Diamond Guns, germs and steel London 
1998, p224. 
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5. L Colly Britons London 1992, p373. 

6. K Marx and F Engels C IF Vo 123, Moscow 
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THEORY 

Solidarity and sex 

The first human revolution was led by women, argues Chris Knight of the Radical Anthropology Group 


T he image of ‘man, the mighty 
hunter’ dominated scientific 
thinking on the subject of hu¬ 
man evolution throughout much of 
the 20th century. Until the 1980s, it 
was widely believed that the sexual 
division of labour - with males going 
away hunting and bringing home the 
meat - became established millions of 
years ago in a process linked with the 
evolution of bipedalism, tool-making 
and the uniquely large and complex 
human brain. 

During the final decades of the 
20th century, however, a revolution 
occurred in archaeology and palae¬ 
ontology. More rigorous methods 
of excavation and analysis led to the 
realisation that the earliest hominids 
(‘australopithecines’) were in fact 
ape-like creatures leading more or 
less ape-like lives, and that it was 
only in a relatively recent ‘human 
revolution’ that symbolic culture, 
including language, emerged. 

Archaeologists found that, in Eu¬ 
rope at least, there is no evidence 
that organised hunting parties were 
travelling long distances, hunting 
large game animals orbringing meat 
in a systematic way to base camps. 
This kind of economic strategy - 
known technically as ‘logistic hunt¬ 
ing’ - did not get underway in Eu¬ 
rope until the so-called ‘Upper 
Palaeolithic revolution’ of about 
40,000 years ago. Before this peri¬ 
od, archaic humans such as the 
Neanderthals were undoubtedly 
hunting and eating meat. But their 
strategies of so-called ‘encounter 
hunting’ were less dependent on 
forward planning and could evi¬ 
dently be successful without any 
need for the mysteries or complex¬ 
ities of symbolic culture. 

Nowadays, archaeologists and 
palaeontologists are for the most 
part agreed: Europe’spre-modem in¬ 
habitants - the Neanderthals - were 
highly intelligent and genetically 
capable of at least rudimentary sym¬ 
bolic culture. But for reasons which 
remain unexplained they failed to 
realise their potential and eventual¬ 
ly became extinct. The dominant 
view today is that modern Homo 
sapiens (our own species) emerged 
elsewhere in a relatively sudden 
‘speciation event’. In small numbers 
at first, the new species seems to 
have emerged somewhere in Africa 
about 150,000 years ago; it then be¬ 
gan spreading rapidly across the 
planet from around 60,000 to 40,000 
years ago. Archaeologists frequent¬ 
ly refer to this whole process as 
some kind of revolution - the ‘hu¬ 
man revolution’, also known as the 
‘symbolic explosion’. As always, 
the details can be debated, but the 
prevailing consensus is that only 
during this revolutionary transition 
did symbolic language, art, ritual 
and culture appear on the scene. 

What did the ‘human revolution’ 
consist of? Those primatologists, ev¬ 
olutionary biologists and others at¬ 
tempting to work out the internal 
dynamics are agreed on one point: it 
makes no sense to talk about ‘man, the 
hunter’ or ‘man, the toolmaker’ in iso¬ 
lation. The behaviour of one sex is 
heavily dependent on that of the oth¬ 
er. In other words, female foraging, 
reproductive and other strategies 
must be taken into account. Engels 
recognised this long ago, as we will 
see in a moment. But, of course, mod¬ 
em evolutionary science’s focus on 
female strategies has little connection 


with Engels’s influence. Instead, sci¬ 
entific confidence on this score is root¬ 
ed in standard Darwinian theory. 
Humans are primates, and primates are 
mammals. Among mammals in gener¬ 
al, female foraging, mating and repro¬ 
ductive strategies are absolutely 
decisive in shaping and constraining 
male behaviour and in driving evolu¬ 
tionary change. 

The human revolution happened. 
The details of precisely how it hap¬ 
pened have not yet been agreed. My 
work as a Marxist is essentially about 
the details - about the social and po¬ 
litical dynamic of that revolution. 
When leading human-origins special¬ 
ists talk about a ‘human revolution’, 
it is little more than a formal term, which 
anyone can interpret more or less as 
they like. Palaeontologists rely on ex¬ 
cavated bones, and it is less easy to 
see the politics in those. Academics 
can talk about the human revolution 
without thinking things through as 
Marxists would do. Was the key tran¬ 
sition some kind of social revolution? 
Or was it rather - as Noam Chomsky 
insists - a more narrowly ‘cognitive’ 
event? Many scholars do not mind 
either way. In certain respects this 
may be fortunate, since scientists 
tend to be less defensive and more 
open-minded when they do not see a 
connection with politics. 

But for Marxists matters are differ¬ 
ent. Science and politics will always 
be connected, even where this is de¬ 
nied. Chomsky, for example, is forced 
to deny the social nature of what he 
calls the ‘great leap forward’, because 
his entire strategy of securing fund¬ 
ing for his projects (military handing 
included) depends on the claim that 
he is doing ‘natural science’ and not 
‘social science’. This leads him to 
absurd claims, such as the idea that 
language is not social or communica¬ 
tive, but emerged suddenly in a brain 
that started talking to itself! Marxists 
can have no time for such rubbish. 

From the moment when we start 
trying to think about a ‘human rev¬ 
olution’ in the pre-cultural past, we 
are bound to start wondering 
about the social dynamics, the con¬ 
flicts, the struggles of contending 
forces. Yet it cannot possibly have 
been ‘class’ in the ordinary sense 
that was at issue at this early stage. 
So what can it have been? 

Well, the only theoretically possi¬ 
ble answer is that of Engels in The 
origin of the family, private prop¬ 
erty and the state. The dynamic can 
only have been sexual. Or, to be 
more accurate, ‘class’ conflicts and 
divisions in this period took the form 
of conflicts and divisions over sex. 
Following this logic through, there 
must have been a sexual revolution 
which led to what Engels termed the 
“primacy” of women in the “commu¬ 
nistic household”. 

It would be scientifically a huge 
mistake to argue that we can make 
valid inferences about early hunter- 
gatherers simply by turning to ac¬ 
counts of native American life during 
the 18th or 19th centuries. But, leav¬ 
ing aside such difficulties, let me sim¬ 
ply document what Engels’s vision of 
‘primitivecommunism’ was. This may 
be necessary because so many Marx¬ 
ists appear to have forgotten. 

Quoting the missionary Arthur 
Wright, Engels describes how Iroquois 
women wielded their power: “Usually, 
the female portion ruled the house ... 
The stores were held in common: but 
woe to the luckless husband or lover 


who was too shiftless to do his share 
of the providing. No matter how many 
children, or whatever goods he might 
have in the house, he might at anytime 
be ordered to pick up his blanket and 
budge; and after such orders it would 
not be healthful for him to attempt to 
disobey. The house would be too hot 
for him and he must retreat to his own 
clan” (F Engels The origin of the 
family, private property and the 
state www.marxists.org/archive/ 
marx/works/1884/origin-family/ 
index.htm). 

Women’s power, according to this 
account, was based on Iheir solidar¬ 
ity, and on the fact that they had the 
right to rupture their sexual relations 
with men at any time. 

My work starts from the idea that 
to be fully human is to be conscious, 
and that consciousness in any mean¬ 
ingful sense has something to do with 
the class struggle. What has that got 
to do with the human origins? The 
answer is that the class struggle as a 
determinant of consciousness did not 
begin yesterday, or even a few hun¬ 
dred years ago. As both Marx and 
Engels fully realised, if our stmggle is 
traced back far enough into the past, 
it will be found to take other forms, 
sexual contradictions being among 
the most central. 

The contradictions which led to rev- 
olutionaiy transformation can be 
traced ultimately to the fact that com¬ 
plex learning depends on large brains. 
These need time to develop. Besides 
involving an unusual degree of infant 
helplessness following birth, such 
brains also need a prolonged child¬ 
hood in which sufficient learning can 
take place. The evolution of large¬ 
brained Homo sapiens therefore 
brought with it dramatically intensi¬ 
fied childcare burdens. If these were 
not to defeat the mothers who were 
primarily responsible, it was vital for 
evolving females to ensure that the 
opposite sex contributed more sup¬ 
port than had ever been contributed 
by male primates, including evolving 
humans, before. 

To understand this, you have to 
realise that male primates - for exam¬ 
ple, gorillas and chimpanzees - pro¬ 
vide no food for their offspring. 
They leave that entirely to mothers. 
If we suppose that, initially, the ape¬ 
like ancestors of human males were 
equally reluctant providers and that 
human evolution involved contra¬ 
dictions and struggles around such 
issues, then the mysteries of human 
cultural origins begin to dissolve. 

If females needed to get males to 
hunt for them, they would have had 
to link sex with success in the chase. 
To grasp the main logical possibili¬ 
ties, let us begin by reviewing the 
situation among chimpanzees. 

When a male chimp has caught a 
monkey or other animal, a female will 
sometimes rush up and sexually 
present her hindquarters. If the fe¬ 
male is in oestrus and the male is in¬ 
terested, she may obtain a share of 
his meat, which she will begin eat¬ 
ing on the spot, perhaps while cop¬ 
ulation is still proceeding. Naturally, 
if a second female arrives at the kill 
site, she will be in competition with 
the first for the male’s favours. For 
obvious reasons, we can see that 
this strategy is not conducive to 
female gender solidarity. Neither 
does it promote solidarity between 
males. The logic of the situation 
compels males to do battle against 
once another, using whatever meat 


they can obtain in order to entice 
females to their side. 

Human females, as the archaeolog¬ 
ical record shows, did the exact oppo¬ 
site. As the revolution got underway, 
they found themselves no longer chas¬ 
ing after meat-posses sing males. In¬ 
stead, they stood firm with their 
offspring and declined to move. 

We can tell this from the archaeo¬ 
logical evidence of their home-bas¬ 
es, fires, etc. Unlike Neanderthal 
females, women of our species re¬ 
sisted male pressure to keep moving 
endlessly from camp to camp. For 
much of the time, they doubtless re¬ 
lied partly on their own gathered 
food. But as and when they wanted 
meat - as they emphatically did dur¬ 
ing seasons when gatherable food 
was scarce - they adopted a revolu¬ 
tionary, new strategy. 

Instead of endlessly travelling 
and foraging, they got their male 
partners do much of the necessary 
travelling for them. Instead of run¬ 
ning to the meat, they made the meat 
come to them. The trick was in es¬ 
sence quite simple. They signalled 
‘No! ’ to any male who approached 
without meat Any male who tried to 
defy such female sexual resistance 
met with a wall of collective hostili¬ 
ty, generated by the logic of the sit¬ 
uation. Readers of the Weekly 
Worker who have stood on a mod¬ 
ern picket line will understand the 
principles involved. 

There would have been no point 
in signalling ‘No!’ to a lazy or emp¬ 
ty-handed male if the female con¬ 
cerned knew that some thoughtless 
sister somewhere was going to sig¬ 
nal ‘Yes!’ to him. The male would 
just cheat and seek out this alterna¬ 
tive. In other words, the strategy of 
signalling ‘No!’ would have meant 
choosing the right moment, making 
sure that all females in the vicinity 
were in this together. The women’s 
‘No!’, then, within this strategy, 
must have been a collective signal 
in order to be effective. 

The sex-strike organisers, as they 
became conscious and cultural, had 
a ready-made biological clock ena¬ 
bling exactly such a strategy. The 
human female conceals her ovula¬ 
tion, so that no male can tell precise¬ 
ly when she is fertile. When cycling, 
she loses more blood than any oth¬ 
er primate, her menstrual periods 
signalling imminent fertility. She can 
have sex at any time in her cycle, or 
refuse sex at any time. 

Finally, women have the capacity 
to synchronise their menstrual cy¬ 
cles with one another. The average 
length of the human cycle indicates 
an evolutionary strategy of syn¬ 
chronising cycles, using the moon 
to keep everyone in phase: unlike a 
chimp cycle, which is on average 36 
days, the human averages 29.5 days 
- precisely the time it takes for the 
moon to pass through its phases, as 
seen from the earth. 

Solidarity enhanced women’s con¬ 
sciousness, as if making them more 
intelligent. The solidarity stemming 
from strike action would have en¬ 
hanced menstrual synchrony, ena¬ 
bling women to experience their 
body-clocks as a source of collective 
strength. ‘Females’ in fact became 
‘women’ when they established then- 
own pride, their own dignity, their 
own power. Empowered by finding 
themselves in solidarity with one an¬ 
other, women collectively drew on 
their own biological resources to give 


their menstrual blood a wholly new, 
collectively constructed meaning as 
a symbol of ‘taboo’ or inviolability. 
Women chose each period of syn¬ 
chronised menstruation as the best 
moment to go collectively on strike. 

Such collective action, timed to 
occur around new moon, would 
have signalled the beginning of 
each month’s preparation for a cer¬ 
emonial collective hunt, this careful¬ 
ly planned expedition typically 
culminating around full moon. 

Under such circumstances the 
flowing of the blood, far from sym¬ 
bolising weakness or disability, 
would have been felt as the symbol¬ 
ic expression of women’s solidarity 
and power, including solidarity with 
men as sons and brothers acting 
reliably in women’s defence. And I 
should add that if such blood soli¬ 
darity or clan solidarity in some 
ways felt like modem class solidar¬ 
ity - as Engels certainly thought - 
then the flag of revolutionary sister¬ 
hood may have prefigured the ban¬ 
ner of socialism today. 

In the course of cultural origins, 
the mle against rape was to revolu¬ 
tionary womanhood what the invi¬ 
olability of the picket line is to 
revolutionary communism today. 
This was the first cultural rule, the 
one to be established at all costs, 
and the foundation on which all oth¬ 
er rules were to be built. 

I make no apology for drawing on 
the findings of modern ‘selfish 
gene’ Darwinism in order to arrive at 
such conclusions. Marx did the same 
thing in his own time: he took clas¬ 
sical political economic theory 
which was clearly being used to jus¬ 
tify the existing system of class op¬ 
pression - and instead of ignoring 
it, looked into its internal contradic¬ 
tions. He was able to make revolu¬ 
tionary use of it. Modern Darwinism 
looks at human sociality in the pre- 
cultural period and sees parallels 
everywhere with bourgeois econom¬ 
ics. It is powerful precisely because 
of this - because it claims to show 
that the predatory and competitive 
realities of contemporary society are 
rooted in ‘human nature’. 

My view is that behaviour motivat¬ 
ed by the requirements of ‘selfish’ 
genes really is what drives Darwinian 
evolution There is no point in deny¬ 
ing that. The important thing is that 
humans became human by over¬ 
throwing that logic of nature. We got 
into culture, which is different. Cul¬ 
ture, based on solidarity, reconstruct¬ 
ed our nature completely. That is what 
the human revolution was all about, 
and why it is so important to claim it 
as the beginning of our revolutionary 
heritage. 

We won the revolution once. This 
means for certain that we can do it 
again • 


Chris Knight’s website 

http://homepages.uel.ac.uk/ 
C .Knight/ 

Radical Anthropology Group 

ww w. radical anthropology- 
group .or g/inde x .htm 
Introducti on to anthropology 

Chris Knight’s Camden evening 
class, Tuesdays, 6.30pm to 
9pm, starting September 19. St 
Martin’s Community Centre, 42- 
43 Carol Street, London NW1 
(nearest tube: Camden Town). 
Enquiries: Diane Ball, 020 8223 
2770; d.m.ball@uel.ac.uk 
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REVIEW 


Popular nails in 
the ‘official’ coffin 

Kevin Morgan Bolshevism and the British left part 1: ‘Labour legends and Russian gold’, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 2006, pp320, £18.99 


R ob Griffiths, general secre¬ 
tary of the slumbering Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain, 
treated us to a review of the above 
book some time ago in the pages of 
the Morning Star (May 8). It seems 
as if Griffiths is not that happy with 
its contents - presumably the best 
publicity Lawrence and Wishart 
could have hoped for. 

After helpfully informing readers 
that the CPGB featured in the book 
should not be confused “with 27 or 
so ultra-leftists and a gossip sheet 
today” (Rob, we didn’t know you 
cared), it soon becomes clear why 
Griffiths should find Morgan’s by 
and large interesting study so ob¬ 
jectionable: “Like so many academ¬ 
ic historians who pride themselves 
on their prolific production of anti¬ 
communist history, Morgan con¬ 
centrates on the party’s failings and 
internal dissensions to the exclu¬ 
sion of its efforts and achieve¬ 
ments.” You see, when comrade 
Griffiths climbs beneath the sheets 
after a hard evening’s factionalising 
in the war-tom CPB, the last thing 
he wants is to be reminded that com¬ 
munist politics has always been a 
question of factions and differenc¬ 
es. Rather he would prefer a history 
bleached white and cleansed of con¬ 
tradictions - a soothing litany of bat¬ 
tle stories and heroism. 

The CPB consistently hides be¬ 
hind a fake show of ‘unity’. Differ¬ 
ences between members are to be 
kept ‘ secret’ from the working class. 
The reality is that Rob Griffiths’s 
career in the communist movement 
is the product of a series of faction¬ 
al wars down the years. In other 
words, any “efforts and achieve¬ 
ments” of an organisation or class 
have a relationship to its “failings 
and internal dissensions”. Unfortu¬ 
nately, some people would rather 
pretend that such divisions or fail¬ 
ures never occur - they tell lies , in 
other words. In that sense, anyone 
wanting to seriously investigate the 
history of the workers’ movement 
becomes a problem for the likes of 
the CPB. Therefore, if I stand up to 
recount the failed 1905 revolution in 
Russia, Griffiths and company 
would presumably denounce me for 
a concentration on failure. This is 
treating history as consolation, not 
as the repository of any kind of se¬ 
rious lessons. 

In this light it is impossible not to 
be sceptical as to the CPB’s inten¬ 
tions in launching its own history 
group. The blurb on its website an¬ 
nounces: “An urgent need is for 
communists, and their sympathetic 
close allies, to rescue party history 
from this ‘commodification’ [in the 
academic sub-discipline of‘CPGB 
history’] and subject it to the some¬ 
times critical but always perceptive 
perspective of contemporary Marx¬ 
ism” (www.communist-party.org.uk/ 
index. php?file=hi story). 

This sounds reasonable enough. 
However, if this work follows the gris¬ 
ly parameters of comrade Griffiths’s 
musings it will turn such worthy aims 


into their opposite by involving ‘CPB 
historians’ in a police operation to 
expunge conflict and failure from our 
party’s history. It is not hard to see 
where this could lead. People serious¬ 
ly interested in the history of the 
CPGB will not go to communists for 
thetruth: rather they will stickwith the 
‘commodified’ products of the acad¬ 
emy (if indeed they ever bothered 
looking to the likes of the CPB in the 
first place). 

Moving on to the book proper, 
this review will concentrate on the 
experience of the CPGB. I fear Grif¬ 
fiths may be on firmer ground when 
he implies that the title may be mis¬ 
leading as to its contents. It is the 
experience of the CPGB that is the 
spine of the book, with Morgan’s 
narrative on topics such as George 
Lansbury’s Daily Herald (which 
also received Russian assistance) 
feeling somewhat incidental. 

The CPGB received substantial 
Comintern/Soviet financial support 
throughout the 1920s and early 1930s. 
This declined in the late 30s and 
largely ceased during World War II. 
More modest funding of the CPGB re¬ 
commenced after 1956, when the So¬ 
viet Union was asked to cover 
funding shortfalls (following a major 
exodus of members after the inva¬ 
sion of Hungary). Morgan suggests 
that recognition of this “Moscow 
gold” has lent itself to “oversimpli¬ 
fied and even conspirationalist inter¬ 
pretations of the Comintern” (p25). 
He notes that by the end of 1921, the 
Comintern had provided the fledg¬ 
ling CPGB with around £55,000 (£2- 
2.5 million at today’s value - p36). It 
appears that some of the motivation 
behind such funds was to allow the 
party to cut a dash on the national 
scene in ways in which its rudimen¬ 
tary structures and membership 
would not allow. Walton Newbold, 
the CPGB’s first MP, asserted: “... if 
you represented the party as a big 
party it would become automatically 
a big party” (p37). 

While the CPGB correctly had no 
ethical dilemmas about accepting 
money from the Comintern or the So¬ 
viet Union (although its inability to 
theorise the development of Stalin¬ 
ism and ‘socialism in one country’ 
meant it had no political yardstick in 
the Comintern), such funding quick¬ 
ly became the source of debate inside 
the party, albeit on the level of organ¬ 
isational effectiveness. This came to 
light after Harry Pollitt and Rajani 
Palme Dutt (supported by William 
Gallacher) conducted an investiga¬ 
tion into the CPGB’s finances and or- 
ganisationin 1922. According to 
Morgan, “what principally gave rise 
to criticism of the subsidies were 
three distinct but interrelated prob¬ 
lems seen as their by-products: ad¬ 
venturism, demoralisation and 
bureaucratisation” (p43). 

In terms of adventurism, Andrew 
Rothstein wrote to Karl Radek to 
complain of the party’s first 18 
months, “partly owing to the talk of 
illegal work ... but mainly owing to 
excess of money in the party, a great 


deal of time and money were spent on 
‘illegal work’ and organising a ‘Red 
Army’, both of which came to noth¬ 
ing (and at a time when the party was 
not even bothering about a single fac¬ 
tory group)” (p45). The charge of de¬ 
moralisation seemed to ambiguously 
centre on the figure of CPGB chair¬ 
man Arthur MacManus, who died in 
Moscow in 1927. However, Gallacher 
talked of “a general demoralisation in 
the party” that was linked to criticism 
of the party’s vastly inflated bureau¬ 
cratic structures and a removal of mil¬ 
itants from mass struggles into party 
offices (p48). 

The picture this paints is of the 
early CPGB being partially distort¬ 
ed by the rather more abstract con¬ 
tours of financial subsidies. On 
becoming general secretary of the 
party, Pollitt put it this way to the 
1929 congress: “The districts write 
to the centre, ‘We can do this if you 
will give us that.’ The locals write to 
the districts, ‘We can do this if you 
will give us that’ ... We have failed 
to awaken the spirit of self-sacrifice 
throughout the masses who are 
close to us ... We believe that there 
is a necessity for party locals to meet 
their obligations to the districts and 
the centre because of the idea that 
plenty of money can be found when¬ 
ever it is wanted” (p255). 

Of course, no one is suggesting 
that money is not necessary for an 
organisation functioning inside cap¬ 
italist society, but it does hold dan¬ 
gers. First, in giving financial 
incentives (not necessarily for self¬ 
gain) for the perpetuation of a bu¬ 
reaucracy and, second, in following 
the circuit of money, a party runs 
the risk of displacing the qualitative 
human relations of the revolution. 
For example, how would one fit 
gains in class-consciousness and 
solidarity on a pro fit-and-loss 
sheet? Finance, in terms of money, 
should be subordinated to a party’s 
goals and needs. 

The role of Comintern finance in 
sustaining the CPGB through the 
1920s and early 1930s is of course 
an important thread in understand¬ 
ing the Stalinisation of the party. But 
in some cases its explanatory pow¬ 
er is noticeably weak In this regard 
Morgan makes a pertinent observa¬ 
tion: “F inance was only ever one of 
the factors involved in the making 
of communist politics, and ‘political- 
ideological’ bonds were not auto¬ 
matically weakened because 
‘structural-organisational’ ones 
were” (p250). This is undoubtedly 
true of the late 1930s (which we will 
come onto shortly). But we can also 
make a case based on an episode 
outside the scope of Morgan’s 
book: the structural financial pulse 
between the Soviet Union and the 
CPGB after 1956 was not enough to 
secure its ‘political-ideological’ ac¬ 
quiescence to the former’s invasion 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968. To some 
extent this reflected the party’s emo¬ 
tional and ideological ties to the 
Czechoslovakian reformers. Howev¬ 
er, the limits of this opposition (the 


CPGB called the Soviet Union’s ac¬ 
tion an “intervention”, not an ‘inva¬ 
sion’ ) and the fact that party leaders 
indulged in a certain amount of 
fence-building in Moscow in subse¬ 
quent years make it clear that Sovi¬ 
et influence was still there. Even 
here it is somewhat difficult to un¬ 
pick a financial imperative from 
broader ideological ties. 

Much as I found Morgan’s book 
interesting and useful, I would have 
to make a fairly standard ‘left’ criti¬ 
cism of such passages as ‘The 
CPGB and Stalinisation’ (pp239-43). 
Here, Morgan considers a broader 
issue of‘control’ and the status of 
the “Stalinisation model” (p242). 
Fascinating though such narratives 
can be, they sometimes strike me as 
rather bland and neutral in tone. For 
those of us interested in actively 
engaging in such issues as the lo¬ 
cus of a more contemporary identi¬ 
ty, it is important to draw out some 
kind of political assessment An im¬ 
portant factor in considering exter¬ 
nal financing and control of the 
CPGB is that its political nature 
changed with the ideological onset 
of‘socialism in one country’ in the 
mid-1920s. Whereas early funding of 
the CPGB had as its overriding aim 
the facilitation of the British revolu¬ 
tion, increasingly ‘Comintern con¬ 
trol’ facilitated the party acting as a 
diplomatic adjunct of the Soviet ‘ rev¬ 
olutionary hub’. 

This does not mean that Morgan 
does not make any qualitative polit¬ 
ical judgement on the CPGB in the 
1920s and 30s. In relation to the 
1930s, the author quotes Dmitri 
Volkogonov (who had had access to 
otherwise closed archives) to sug¬ 
gest the budget for ‘foreign’ commu¬ 
nist parties by 1938 was a 100th of 
the figure for 1924 (p243). During the 
‘third period’, the CPGB was large¬ 
ly subsidised by the Comintern, but, 
as the party moved into the popular 
front of the mid-1930s, there was a 
fall in the proportion of funding de¬ 
riving from Moscow. Unsurprising¬ 
ly, the CPGB found it much easier to 
raise money with a set of largely 
uncontroversial, reformist politics in 
place, although the reorganisation 
of party finances began as early as 
1929 (p255). One would not want to 
be overly negative about the 
CPGB’s financial efforts in these 
years (with excellent orators such as 
Pollitt well able to loosen purse 
strings), as raising your own finance 
is a much better means of self-acti¬ 
vation than mere dependency. 

But Morgan uses this to make a 
political judgement about popular 
frontism itself. First, he uncritically 
reproduces an orthodoxy that in fact 
originate sin the ‘official’ CPGB and 
the likes of Rob Griffiths’s CPB: “F ar 
from the CPGB’s historians adopting 
Carr’s twilight metaphor, Geoff Eley 
has commented on their tendency 
to regard the decade or so from the 
mid-1930s as the most successful in 
the party’s history” (p244). But in¬ 
stead of using such partial views as 
a foil for debate, Morgan adds his 


own flourish: “With the rekindling 
of progressive concerns with the 
international agendas of the 1930s, 
along with the CPGB’s adoption of 
a popular-front style of politics and 
the wider prestige of Soviet commu¬ 
nism, communists in Britain exploit¬ 
ed the opportunity to make these 
interventions with considerable 
skiH” (p288). 

Reading between the lines, the au¬ 
thor is clearly more comfortable with 
the ‘progressive’, ‘popular’ politics 
of these years. And there are indeed 
many positive lessons from this his¬ 
tory. Unfortunately for those activ- 
ists and academics who get all 
sentimental about the “rekindling of 
progressive concerns with the inter¬ 
national agendas of the 1930s” 
there is a darker side to this. Name¬ 
ly an organisation - the CPGB - 
which was generally prepared to 
support and excuse (in other words 
lie about) horrific crimes against the 
working class movement (the Sovi¬ 
et purges, the crushing of the Span¬ 
ish revolution and so on). Morgan’s 
argument about ‘political-ideologi¬ 
cal’ bonds not necessarily being 
unravelled along with ‘structural-or¬ 
ganisational’ ones is, in this exam¬ 
ple, all too true. 

Also, how ‘successful’ was pop¬ 
ular frontism in defeating fascism 
and war? ‘Not very’ is a charitable 
judgement. But this was the policy 
that became the keynote, in one f orm 
of the other, of all sections of the 
CPGB in the post-war period. The 
majority of its major factions all paid 
homage to this largely inglorious 
period and all, in turn, played some 
role in the official party’s demise. 
Rob Griffiths, despite his surface 
bluster, seizes on Morgan’s argu¬ 
ment: “Indeed, the party’s most dy¬ 
namic and successful periods, 
including those when its ‘Bolshevi- 
sation’ and ‘Stalinisation’ occurred 
in practice, coincided with down¬ 
turns in the proportion of financial 
aid from the Soviet republic.” (Of 
course, this would also tie in with 
the CPB’s ‘British’road to socialism, 
which presumably doesn’t need any 
help from bloody foreigners, thank 
you very much.) 

Such ‘cross-party’ orthodoxy re¬ 
ally ought to be ditched. Popular 
frontism, along with its twin, trade 
union economism, essentially made 
the CPGB prey to a cl ass-collabora¬ 
tionist outlook that blurred its own 
identity and ultimately reduced it to 
a ginger group on the fringes of the 
labour movement (a movement cur¬ 
rently being re-enacted in micro¬ 
cosm by the CPB). In that light, the 
popular front was a huge nail in the 
‘official’ party’s coffin. 

Kevin Morgan has produced an¬ 
other worthy addition to the litera¬ 
ture on the CPGB. It is a shame that 
a historian such as he, who is obvi¬ 
ously adept at questioning ortho¬ 
doxies in other spheres, should 
occasionally choose to trot out 
such hoary old ‘official communist’ 
anthems • 

Lawrence Parker 
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REVIEW 


Origins of 'Leninism’ 

Lars T Lih Lenin rediscovered: What is to be done? in context Brill, 2006, pp867, *129 


A t nearly 900 pages Lars T Lih’s 
book on Lenin’s 1902 pamphlet 
What is to be done? ( WITBD ) 
is seriously long; at *129 it is also se¬ 
riously expensive (even the more ag¬ 
gressive discounters among the book 
dealers on Amazon Marketplace do 
not offer it for less than £85). This is a 
shame, because Lih’s arguments are 
important to the modem left 
The modem left tends to obsess 
about the‘Bolshevism’ and the ‘Len¬ 
inist party’ - whether for it as a neces¬ 
sary instmment of revolutionary 
struggle or against it as the original 
sin which led to Stalinism and today 
supports the sectarian character of the 
organised far left WITBD and the 1903 
split in the Russian Social Democrat¬ 
ic Labour Party have played a central 
role in these arguments. If Lih is right, 
the originality of ‘Lenin’s party con¬ 
cept’ and the importance of the argu¬ 
ments of 1902-03 have been 
massively overplayed in the thought 
of the left since the 1920s (a point 
made much more briefly in these pag¬ 
es by Hillel Ticktin in September 2004 
(Weekly Worker September 30 2004). 

Standard story 

The ‘standard story’ is that in WITBD 
andthel903 splitintheRSDLP Lenin 
and the ‘Bolsheviks’ (the 1903 major¬ 
ity) created a ‘party of a new type’ - a 
centralised party of professional rev¬ 
olutionaries. (anti-Leninist critics add 
that these ‘professional revolutionar¬ 
ies’ were to be ‘intellectuals’: ie, ex¬ 
students, rather than workers.) This 
was counterposed to the Second In¬ 
ternational idea of a broad, mass par¬ 
ty of the whole working class. 

For ‘Leninist’ users of the standard 
story, the victory of the Russian Rev¬ 
olution in 1917 and, conversely, the 
defeat of the German revolution in 
1919 and of the Italian revolutionary 
movement in 1920, showed that the 
‘party of a new type’ was essential to 
the socialist revolution. Anti-Lenin¬ 
ists, on the other hand, point up the 
criticisms of Lenin offered in 1904 by 
Luxemburg and Trotsky: that Lenin’s 
line was sectarian, underplayed the 
role of the spontaneous action of the 
working class masses, and tended to¬ 
wards hyper-centralism and dictator¬ 
ship. They go on to add that the truth 
of these criticisms was revealed in the 
rise of Stalinism (and continues to be 
revealed in the bureaucratic-central- 
ism of the far left). 

There is another modem leftwing 
use of WITBD : the use the Interna¬ 
tional Marxist Group made of it in the 
1970s, and which the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group and we in the CPGB 
have made of it more recently. This is 
that the larger part of WITBD is a cri¬ 
tique of economism - and the bulk of 
the British far left can, without a lot of 
difficulty, be accused of economism 
in the sense of prioritising economic 
demands and struggles and trying to 
make political opposition to the state 
‘grow out of these demands and 
struggles. For the I MG in the 1970s the 
point of this criticism was to empha¬ 
sise anti-imperialist stmggles and 
what have come to be called the ‘so¬ 
cial movements’ (ethnic minority, 
women’s, lesbian and gay). For the 
RDG and CPGB it has been to empha¬ 
sise stmggles and demands for polit¬ 
ical democracy. 

As I have already indicated, the 
standard story is not just the proper¬ 
ty of the far left. The ‘Leninist’ vari¬ 
ant was orthodox ‘official’ 
communism until the Eurocommun¬ 


ists went over to the anti-Leninist 
version. The anti-Leninist variant was 
the common coin of liberal and social 
democratic critics of ‘Soviet commu¬ 
nism’ andofthe far left Religious, far- 
right and free-marketeer critics of 
communism, on the other hand, de¬ 
nied that Lenin had done anything 
new: for them the Stalinist tyranny 
flowed from the ideas of Marx and 
Engels, or from socialism as such. 

As a result, until the financialising/ 
neoliberal turn of the 198 0s and the f all 
of the USSR, the standard story had 
massive state backing. Soviet subsi¬ 
dies flowed to the communist parties 
which promoted the ‘Leninist’ variant, 
and both Moscow and Beijing print¬ 
ed cheap translations of WITBD with 
introductions and annotations em¬ 
phasising its role as the beginning of 
Bolshevism. CIA dollars flowed - 
through indirect channels - to right 
social democrat politicians who pro¬ 
moted the anti-Leninist variant, and 
to subsidise the academic activities of 
western scholars who did so. 

From the later 1970s US covert fund¬ 
ing was removed from right social 
democracy and academics with simi¬ 
lar views, towards the neoliberal right 
- who see socialism as inherently ty¬ 
rannical, and are therefore not inter¬ 
ested in the history of Bolshevism. 
First Euroc ommunism fromthe 1970s, 
then Gorbachevism and the fall of the 
USSR have removed the material sup¬ 
port for the ‘Leninist’ interpretation. 

With this state backing for the 
standard story taken away, scholars, 
initially of the left and later broader 
layers, have been freed to look at Rus¬ 
sian socialist history without the blink¬ 
ers of the standard story. An early 
instance was Marcel Liebman’s Len¬ 
inism under Lenin (1975). As a result, 
it has now been clear for some time that 
(a) the Bolshevik-Menshevik split of 
1903 did not create two separate par¬ 
ties, but rather two public factions of 
a single party, and that even the split 
of 1912 did not do so, two separate 
parties only emerging in the course 
of 1917; and (b) the ‘highly centralised 
party of professional revolutionaries’ 
had no existence outside the pages of 
WITBD. 

As a result, WITBD its elf has looked 
increasingly anomalous. It does not 
help that (as Lih points out) from 1904 
onwards, Lenin’s attitude to WITBD 
was that this was an ephemeral polem¬ 
ic which contained errors he did not 
wish to defend. 

Lih’saigument 

The core of Lih’s argument is simple. 
It is that Lenin in WITBD was arguing 
for an organisation along the lines of 
the German Social Democratic Party 
and with the same strategic orienta¬ 
tion. Lih calls such a party an “Erfur- 
tian” party, after the Erfurt programme 
adopted by the SPD in 1891. 

The conditions of real illegality and 
police persecution in Russia meant 
that creating such a party involved a 
substantial core of activists becom¬ 
ing professial’nyi revoliutsioneri. 
This phrase is usually translated as 
‘professional revolutionaries’, but Lih 
translates it as “revolutionaries by 
trade”. He argues that in late 19th and 
early 20th century professii or 
professial ’nyi were words applied in 
Russian to skilled workers, not to ‘pro¬ 
fessionals’ in the western sense of 
self-governing elite groups. Such 
“revolutionaries by trade” needed to 
take seriously, as specialist workers 
take their job skills seriously, the skills 


of konspiratsiia. Konspiratsiia , Lih 
argues, means merely “the techniques 
of illegal political work’, not‘conspir¬ 
acy’ in the sense of terrorism. 

If this was all there was to the book, 
it would be a lot shorter. The problem 
is that both opponents of Lenin and 
far-left supporters of what they take 
to be Lenin’s position, have argued 
that WITBD argues for something 
sharply different from the strategic 
approach and organisational concep¬ 
tions of the SPD. 

Lih explains these other readings of 
WITBD partly by failure of critics and 
‘supporters’ alike to read the pamphlet 
in its context; and partly by arguing 
that the immediate polemical context 
of WITBD led Lenin to obscure his 
underlying arguments by using his 
immediate opponents’ vocabulary. 

Lih’s book contains two general 
parts. The first, much longer, part (pp3- 
667) is a commentary on WITBD. The 
second (pp673-840) is a new transla¬ 
tion of the pamphlet. 

Translation issues 

As I do not speak Russian, I cannot 
comment on the competence of the 
translation. But several of Lih’s points 
on translation issues are important to 
his argument, and are flagged at the 
beginning of the book in a glossary 
and reflected in translation choices 
and words left untranslated. Among 
the more important ones: kustar- 
nichestvo , usually translated as ‘am¬ 
ateurism’, Lih argues should more 
accurately be translated as ‘artisanal 
limitations’. He elects to use “aware¬ 
ness” rather than ‘consciousness’ for 
soznanie , but “purposive” for 
soznatelnyi. The point here is to 
avoid various inappropriate implica¬ 
tions which have been drawn from the 
use of ‘consciousness’. He reminds 
us that “bourgeois democracy” in pre- 
1917 Marxist writing means not par¬ 
liamentary constitutionalism, but 
activist left liberalism or radicalism as 
a political grouping or party. 

Tred-iunionizm he leaves untrans¬ 
lated: he argues that it means not 
‘trade unionism’ in the broad sense of 
supporting or building trade unions, 
but the specific politics of the right 
wing of the British trade union move¬ 
ment, who at the period when WITBD 
was written opposed the creation of a 
labour party. Since this political trend 
is extant in British and US trade union 
politics, I guess it would have been 
possible to have translated it, by one 
of the modem usages, as ‘business 
unionism’ (US) or ‘moderatism’ (UK). 
However, leaving it in transliterated 
Russian serves to flag the fact that the 
tred-iunionizm Lenin characterises as 
bourgeois politics is not trade union 
activity as such, but the political right 
wing of the trade union movement. 

Also left untranslated is stikhiinost , 
usually translated as ‘spontaneity’. 
Lih argues that stikhiinost refers to 
elemental or pre-social forces: “ stikhi¬ 
inost connotes the self’s lack of con¬ 
trol over the world, while spontaneity 
connotes the world’s lack of control 
over the self’ (p620). He points out 
that when Lenin translated the Eng¬ 
lish word ‘spontaneous’ into Rus¬ 
sian, he did not use stikhiinyi 
(pp620-21). Russian Marxist uses of 
stikhiinyi and stikhiinost before WIT¬ 
BD varied between negative expres¬ 
sions, which referred to elemental 
outbreaks of mass anger leading no¬ 
where, as opposed to working class 
self-organisation, and positive expres¬ 
sions, which referred to the objective 


rise of the mass movement as such 

(pp621-22). 

The overall effect of these changes 
in translation is that the text as re¬ 
translated makes much narrower 
claims than can appear to be made in 
the existing translations. A particular 
example is a celebrated/ infamous 
quotation about ‘trade unionism’. In 
the existing standard translation this 
appears as: 

“There is much talk of spontaneity. 
But the spontaneous development of 
the working class movement leads to 
its subordination to bourgeois ideol¬ 
ogy ... for the spontaneous working 
class movement is trade unionism , is 
Nur-Gewerkschaftlerei , and trade 
unionism means the ideological en¬ 
slavement of the workers by the bour¬ 
geoisie.” 

Lih translates as: 

“People talk about stikhiinost. But 
the stikhiinyi development of the 
worker movement goes precisely to its 
subordination to bourgeois ideology, 
... because the stikhiinyi worker 
movement is tred-iunionizm , is Nur- 
Gewerkschaftlerei - and tred-iunion¬ 
izm is precisely the ideological 
enslavement of the workers by the 
bourgeoisie.” 

So far, Lih’s translation merely 
draws our attention to the negative: 
that stikhiinost does not mean ‘spon¬ 
taneity’ and tred-iunionizm does not 
mean ‘trade unionism ’. But if we were 
to paraphrase further into British pol¬ 
itic s of the period when there was still 
a significant Tory (‘moderate’) wing 
of the trade union leadership, there¬ 
by drawing out the more specific po¬ 
litical meanings of the words, which 
Lih has argued for in his commentary, 
it would come out something like this: 

‘People talk about [the importance 
of] apolitical militancy. But the apoliti¬ 
cal-militant development of the work¬ 
er movement goes precisely to its 
subordination to bourgeois ideology, 
... because the apolitical-militant 
worker-movement is [substantively] 
moderate, is “employment issues 
only” Tory trade unionism - and the 
politics of Tory trade unionism is pre¬ 
cisely the ideological enslavement of 
the workers by the bourgeoisie.’ 

The statement quoted in the stand¬ 
ard translation appears to show Len¬ 
in opposing the development of trade 
unionism, and has been used both to 
condemn Leninism and to justify an 
ultra-left sectarian approach to the 
trade unions. As reinterpreted, it has 
turned into a statement of the obvi¬ 
ous about the politics of the overtly 
pro-capitalist right wing of the trade 
union leadership. 

But it is not quite such a statement 
of the obvious. The reason is that - as 
Lih explains - the immediate context of 
the polemic about stikhiinost is not a 
polemic with the overt economists of 
Rabochaya Mysl , but with the osten¬ 
sible ‘Erfurtians’ of Rabochoye Delo. 
And Rabochoye Delo's positions, as 
Lih explains them, are the common 
ground of much of the modem far left. 
To see why we need to go back to the 
commentary. 

The commentary 

The commentary is divided into four 
parts. The first, ‘Erfurtianism’, expli¬ 
cates what Lih sees as the strategy of 
the SPD/Erfurt programme (chapter 1), 
and identifies the commitments of 
Lenin in particular (chapter 2) and the 
Iskra group in general (chapter 3) to 
applying this strategy in Russia. The 
second, ‘Lenin’s significant others’, 


explores the ideas of the targets of the 
polemics in WITBD’. the economists 
proper (chapter 4) Rabochoye Delo 
(chapter 5) and various others (chap¬ 
ter 6). The third, ‘The world of What 
is to be done?', contains three slight¬ 
ly more distinct chapters. Chapter 7, 
‘Lenin’s Erfurtian drama’, is about the 
core views of the relationship of par¬ 
ty and class in WITBD. Chapter 8, ‘The 
organisational question: Lenin and the 
underground’, is about WITBD' s con¬ 
crete proposals for illegal organisa¬ 
tion. Chapter 9, ‘After the Second 
Congress’, is about the 1903 split and 
responses to it. The fourth part con¬ 
sists of a section-by-section analysis 
of WITBD (pp561 -611),largely repeat¬ 
ing points already made, and a depth 
analysis of the “scandalous passag¬ 
es” which form the basis of the ortho¬ 
dox story (pp613-667). 

Lih begins with a not particularly 
sympathetic account, based largely 
on Kautsky’s writings, of the ‘Erfur¬ 
tian’ strategy as “the merger of social¬ 
ism and the worker movement”. In this 
account socialism as an idea begins 
outside the workers’ movement, but 
the fundamental idea of the Commu¬ 
nist manifesto is that the two must 
merge. In this way the working class 
as a class will realise its historical mis¬ 
sion of taking politic al power and over- 
throwing capitalism. Lih is “not 
particularly sympathetic” because he 
plays up, as liberal academics tend to, 
the appearance of a qua si-religious 
aspect to the ‘socialist mission’. 

It should be said at this point that 
the ‘from outside’ account, though 
perfectly orthodox Kautsky, followed 
by Lenin in WITBD , is seriously mis¬ 
leading. Engels was certainly a capi¬ 
talist for most of his life; andMarx was 
a ‘declassed intellectual’ of petty 
bourgeois origins. But, though Marx 
and Engels drafted the Communist 
manifesto , the Communist League 
was in the main an artisan/worker or¬ 
ganisation, and the basic strategic 
ideas of the Manifesto did not spring 
fidly-formedfromMarx’s forehead, but 
grew out of the processes of class 
differentiation of the broader artisan, 
petty bourgeois and worker demo¬ 
cratic movement of the earlier 19th 
century. It is clear enough that the 
influence of Marx’s and Engels’s ide¬ 
as was and is not necessary to the 
worker movement getting the idea of 
going beyond trade union organisa¬ 
tion to a cl ass-political party. Marxist 
ideas tend to become influential be¬ 
cause they are a more systematic ac¬ 
count of why such a party is useful to 
the class and what it should do. 

The model of the SPD is of apoliti¬ 
cal party which is at the centre of a 
broader worker movement which in 
turn seeks to spread socialist aware¬ 
ness in the class as a whole. It can 
expect to succeed because there is an 
objective basis for the tendency of 
the class to organise itself to fight 
against capital; but the socialist par¬ 
ty is still necessary, because the idea 
of the socialist party-worker move¬ 
ment comes ‘from outside’ the work¬ 
er movement: ie, from Marx and 
Engels, identified as ‘bourgeois intel¬ 
lectuals’. The party is to educate the 
class in awareness of its own historic 
mission. In doing so, it does not limit 
itself to economic questions, but acts 
as a ‘tribune of the people’ on all sorts 
of democratic, etc issues. It does so 
because the task of the working class 
is not simply to improve its immediate 
economic position, but to take politi¬ 
cal power. 
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Chapter 2 works through Lenin’s writ¬ 
ings of the 1890s and down to 1901 to make 
clear Lenin’s commitment to this Kautsky- 
an/‘Erfurtian’ party model. Chapter 3 makes 
clear that the Iskra project was a project of 
implementing this sort of party model. In 
order to set itself free to build a fully devel¬ 
oped SPD-type party, the working class 
needed first to break the chains of the tsar¬ 
ist autocracy. But it could break the chains 
of the tsarist autocracy precisely by begin¬ 
ning to build an SPD-type party - not by 
terrorism or purely economic struggles. 
The success of Iskra reflected the fact that 
the Russian working class was, in the 
1890s, beginning to move into action on a 
large scale, and ‘advanced’ or ‘purposive’ 
workers were looking for political alterna¬ 
tives. This fact is reflected in Lenin’s argu¬ 
ment, repeatedly present in WITBD , that the 
job of the socialists is not to tail the work¬ 
ers’ immediate economic struggles but to 
address politics. 

Lenin’staigets 

Chapter 4 discusses the economists prop¬ 
er: the Credo group and the Petersburg 
paper Rabochaya My si. Lih argues that 
these groups’ central difference with Isk¬ 
ra was that they considered that the Rus¬ 
sian workers were too politically backward 
for the ‘advanced’ politics represented by 
Iskra. The Credo group were explicit Bern - 
steinian revisionists who thought all the 
Marxist guff should be discarded in favour 
of struggles for winnable economic re¬ 
forms. Rabochaya My si started out as a 
simple ‘ workers ’ paper’ carrying news from 
the factories, but after the group which 
produced it was broken up by arrests, it was 
taken over by an ‘intellectual’ exile group. 
The editorials produced by the exiles glo¬ 
rified the ‘news from the factories’ format 
the expense of the impractical dreams of the 
‘intellectual’ politico types. Hence the 
Rabochaya Mysl of the late 1890s became 
identified with economism. 

Chapter 5 addresses Rabochoye Delo. 
Lih argues that Rabochoye Delo was not 
economist in its politics. It originated in a 
‘youth’ breakaway in 1898 from the tute¬ 
lage of the older Russian Marxists round 
Plekhanov, Axelrod and Zasulich. Then in 
1900, with Iskra, the older Marxists linked 
up with their own youth team, Lenin, Mar¬ 
tov and Potresov. In Lih’s view Rabochoye 
Delo was simply produced by a weaker 
team: it was less consistent in its main line 
than Iskra , and was politically erratic - for 
example, initially supporting French social¬ 
ist Millerand when he joined a capitalist 
government. 

Rabochoye Delo accused Iskra of sec¬ 
tarianism and undue concern with polem¬ 
ics against other tendencies. In particular, 
they argued that Iskra overemphasised the 
dangers posed by economism: this was 
merely an early stage of development of 
the class movement, and the development 
of the class struggle itself would sort it out. 
Where the movement was at a low stage 
of development, agitation should begin 
with economic issues, before making pol¬ 
itics grow out of the economic issues. But, 


when in February-March 1901 Russian 
workers came out on the streets in support 
of student protests, Rabochoye Delo sud¬ 
denly turned sharply to the left, issuing 
calls for ‘audacity’ and ‘red terror’: ie, for 
an immediate insurrection. There was no 
response, and Iskra was sharply critical of 
this zigzag. 

In this context, in June 1901 Iskra and 
Rabochoye Delo met to attempt to fuse 
their forces; and the Iskraites obtained 
agreement to a resolution which was de¬ 
signed to insist on stable principles and 
rejection of both the coalitionism of Mill¬ 
erand and economism. But the Rabochoye 
Delo side changed their mind about unity, 
and at the second unity conference in 
October demanded revision of the June 
resolution to take out these elements. This 
led - as was intended - to the breakdown 
of negotiations. 

Two of the Rabochoye Delo editorial 
board, Boris Krichevsky and Aleksandr 
Martynov, now published polemic articles 
attacking Iskra: Krichevsky on the ground 
that it was doctrinally rigid and paid insuf¬ 
ficient attention to the stikhiiinyi move¬ 
ment; Martynov on the ground that Iskra 
was ‘propagandist’, because agitation re¬ 
quired ‘calls to action’ in relation to the 
current day-to-day class struggle. Hence, 
Martynov argued, Iskra' s line was not re¬ 
ally revolutionary: real action would “make 
the workers push up againsf ’ their lack of 
political rights; what was needed was “an 
economic struggle against both the em¬ 
ployers and the government”. Lih com¬ 
ments that this strategy “is controlling and 
manipulative. The party makes demands it 
knows will fail, in order to involve the work¬ 
ers and drive home the appropriate les¬ 
son.” 

Chapter 6 deals with another group of 
Lenin’s targets, the September 1901 Joint 
letter , which criticised Iskra on broadly 
economist grounds; Boris Savinkov, who 
Lih regards as a ‘political’ rather than an 
economist; and L Nadezhdin, who, like 
Rabochoye Delo , criticised Iskra for lack 
of ‘calls to action’, but on a path leading 
to terrorism. 

Present politics 

It should now be apparent why I have said 
that “ Rabochoye Delo ’s positions, as Lih 
explains them, are the common ground of 
much of the modem far left”. Beginning 
with economic issues and agitation as ‘calls 
to action’, and through these bringing the 
workers up against the state: this is pre¬ 
cisely what much of the far left considers 
to be ‘transitionalmethod’. (Lih points out, 
indeed, that Trotsky in 1904 characterised 
Nadezhdin’s critique of Iskra as a far-sight¬ 
ed advance view of ‘Leninism’). 

The characterisation of the sharp ex¬ 
pression of political differences as sectar¬ 
ian, and of insisting on presently raising 
political questions and the idea of the over¬ 
throw of the state as ‘propagandist’ - crit¬ 
icisms of this sort are constantly directed 
against the Weekly Worker , which is de¬ 
signed to be in some sense Tike Iskra'. We 
can wear them as a badge of pride in the 


Fighting fund 

Familiar 


A fter a couple of months absence 
the Robbie Rix column is back But 
I assure you I haven’t been relaxing 
with my feet up during the Summer Of¬ 
fensive. I’ve been hard at work dream¬ 
ing up new ways to persuade all those 
web readers of ours to contribute to our 
£500 monthly fighting fund. 

F or example, last week we had 18,624 
hits (remarkably consistent, by the way: 
there were 57,096 - almost exactly three 
times that - since the last issue was 
published on August 10, three weeks 
ago). Yet not one of them made a dona¬ 
tion via PayPal over the last seven days. 

I can report some income from famil¬ 
iar sources, however. Comrade TR 
sends us his usual monthly cheque, 
accompanied by his usual one-liner: 


“Please find enclosed £60 for papers 
and fund.” Which prompts my usual 
grateful thanks. We also received £10 
from comrade SM - an add-on to his an¬ 
nual re sub. Thanks also this week to 
comrades DO (£10) and LP (£25) for their 
monthly standing order, just come 
through. 

So we start September’s fund (yes, in¬ 
cluding a bit of August!) with £105. 
There should be no problem making the 
full £500. But how about all you web 
readers making a contribution? • 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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light of Lih’s characterisation of Mar¬ 
tynov’s strategy as “controlling and ma¬ 
nipulative”. (TheFrenchLigue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire has made similar points 
against the British Socialist Workers Party 
in their debates on strategy.) 

We can perhaps also see why the point 
about stikhiinost and tred-iunionizm or 
apolitical militancy and the pro-capitalist 
right wing of the trade union movement is 
not simply a statement of the obvious. The 
Trotskyist left in Britain has placed a great 
deal of hope over the years in apolitical 
trade union militants who are thought to 
be uninfected by social democratic, Stalin¬ 
ist or other undesirable (‘sectarian’) poli¬ 
tics. A remarkable number of these good 
apolitical militants have wound up either 
becoming infected with undesirable poli¬ 
tics ... or on the pro-capitalist right wing 
of the trade union movement. The cult of 
stikhiinost , in the form of apolitical militan¬ 
cy, does indeed lead to tred-iunionizm or 
‘moderate’ politics. 

The split 

Chapters 7-8 elaborate on Lih’s arguments 
by reviewing the specific content of WIT¬ 
BD. Chapter 9 adds new material: a discus¬ 
sion of the 1903 split in the RSDLP on the 
basis of the pamphlet and article war of 
1904. 

Lih’s account of the events of the split 
is familiar from the more recent historiog¬ 
raphy. It was not over Martov’s versus 
Lenin’s formula for membership of the par¬ 
ty: Martov won on this question (and the 
Mensheviks nonetheless subsequently 
adopted Lenin’s formula, because Mar¬ 
tov’s was unworkable). The split occurred 
over the composition of the Iskra editorial 
board. Lenin and Plekhanov proposed Ple¬ 
khanov, Lenin and Martov, and this won; 
the minority (Mensheviks) proposed the 
reappointment of the old editorial board 
and walked out when they lost, Martov re¬ 
fusing to serve; after the congress, Ple¬ 
khanov stalemated business until Lenin 
agreed to resign, and then coopted the 
previous members of the editorial board. 
The question was therefore: is the con¬ 
gress entitledto choose the editorial board? 

Lih argues that what really drove the 
sharpness of the debate was Lenin’s pam¬ 
phlet on the congress, One step forward, 
two steps back. In this he depicted the new 
editorial board created by Plekhanov’s 
operation as really resting on an opportun¬ 
istic and unprincipled bloc with Rabo¬ 
choye Delo and the Jewish Bund, which 
had walked out of the congress at an ear¬ 
lier stage. This, Lih argues, “absolutely in¬ 
furiated his former colleagues ... So, in 
response, they organised a vast literary 
anti-Lenin campaign” including articles in 
Iskra , pieces solicited from Luxemburg and 
Kautsky, and Trotsky’s Our political 
tasks." 

Lih argues that the arguments of this 
campaign were obfuscatory: Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks alike were committed to 
centralism and the party of “revolutionar¬ 
ies by trade”. The focus on Lenin’s alleged 
super-centralism reflected the fact that the 
Mensheviks saw themselves as the major¬ 
ity of the RSDLP’s leadership , and Lenin 
as one man alone standing out in a minor¬ 
ity; while the Bolsheviks saw themselves 
as the congress majority and the majority 
of the Iskraite activists in Russia, and the 
Mensheviks as irresponsible leaders who 
were acting undemocratically. 

In the event, it turned out that Lenin was 
right in One step forward. The Mensheviks 
werenever able until 1917 to develop a solid 
party organisation, because the Bolsheviks 
did have a majority among the Iskraite 
activists and the Mensheviks did rest on 
an unprincipled bloc between Iskraites, 
Rabochoye Delo and the Bund. It just took 
until 1912 for this to become apparent. 

Thereis a lot more than this in Lih’s book. 
But its primary lesson shouldbe clear from 
this last point. There is no angelic, or de¬ 
monic, ‘new party concept’ emerging from 
WITBD or from the 1903 split in the RSDLP. 
The party concept WITBD defends is the 
Kautsky an party concept. In contrast, the 
actual political debates the book discuss¬ 
es -especially the argument between Is k- 
ra and Rabochoye Delo - is one which has 
important lessons for the modem far left • 
Mike Macnair 


What we 
fight for 

■Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revo- 
I ut ionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the working class is nothing with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ on the 
left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Comm unists operate according to the prind plesof demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Througi ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand qgainst all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question- ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■Communists are internationalists.Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the prind pie, 'One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor- 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as aguide to practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
futureof humanity at risk Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, poll it ion, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist sodalism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capital ist d ass wi II never wi Hi ngly all owthei r wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of sodety. Democracy must be given a sodal content. 

We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Eir ope. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions aspay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns intoits 
opposite 

■Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Comm mism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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SSP split 
complete - left 
nationalists 
slog it out 



McCombes or Sheridan... 



... continued from front pqge 

At that meeting of the NC, the S W 
and CWI platforms were able to mus¬ 
ter a disproportionate number of del¬ 
egates - each branch, irrespective of 
size, is entitled to send two and in 
some branches platforms have fre¬ 
quently been able to ensure their com¬ 
rades are delegated through the 
mobilisation of a comparatively small 
number of supporters. For confer¬ 
ence, however, branches elect one 
delegate for every four members and 
neither the SW nor CWI platform has 
been able to win more than a small 
percentage of these. 

In addition, while many non- 
aligned members have instinctively 
fallen behind Tommy as the SSP’s 
most well known and charismatic fig¬ 
ure, especially when he came under 
attack by the News of the World , a 
good number have baulked at the 
idea of splitting. 

Last weekend, after dis cus sions with 
comrade Sheridan, the SW platform and 
CWI announced in quick succession 
that they were quitting the SSP. Imme¬ 
diately national secretary Allan Green 
declared that individual SWP and CWI 
members “are no longer members of the 
party (unless, of course, they have re¬ 
signed from the platform)”. He contin¬ 
ued: “These platform members have 
no authority to use party mailing lists, 
to access party funds, to call party 
meetings or to attend and vote at in¬ 
ternal party meetings” (email to mem¬ 
bers, August 23). 

He concluded by referring to “these 
London-controlled platforms” - a 
phrase that the SSP leadership has 
taken to using on every possible oc¬ 
casion. Comrades McCombes, Fox 
and Green, together with the MSPs, 
Caro lynLeckie, Rosie KaneandFranc- 
es Curran, have two main strings in 
their anti-Sheridan bow: unadulterat¬ 
ed nationalism and the claim to ‘the 
truth’ over what Tommy did or did not 
admit regarding his sex life. 

The SSP leadership has clearly de¬ 
cided to play the nationalist card for 
all it is worth. It is obvious to all that 
Scottish independence has hardly 
been the number one priority for ei¬ 
ther the SWP or CWI. Both oppor¬ 
tunistically went along with the 
disastrous “independent socialist 
Scotland” line (and they have not 
opposed the slogan in the new Sol¬ 
idarity formation). 

But McCombes et al know when 
they have hit a weak spot. According 
to comrade Fox, “We have taken in¬ 
dependence away from a purely na¬ 
tionalist agenda and promoted a 
Scottish republic” (Letter to members, 
August 28). He told the BBC that, by 
contrast, the decision to split was “an 
indication that Mr Sheridan was aban¬ 
doning his commitment to an inde¬ 
pendent Scotland” (BBC website, 
August 25). 

A number of prominent members 
close to the leadership, with former 
press secretary Eddie Truman to the 
fore, have drafted a motion for the 
October 7-8 conference, which reads: 
“Given the historic opportunity for an 
independence-supporting parliament 
that faces Scotland next year, the SSP 
would like to emphasise that it unre¬ 
servedly supports an independent 


Scotland, regardless of whether the 
Scottish people choose to elect a so¬ 
cialist government or not. 

“.... The membership would like to 
emphasise that independence is a 
major political party objective and not 
a matter of individual conscience. The 
SSP and in particular its elected rep¬ 
resentatives and office-bearers will 
take every opportunity to press the 
independence agenda in the run-up to 
this ‘independence election’.” 

But the drive to unrestrained na¬ 
tionalism has not prevented Scottish 
Socialist Voice columnist Kevin 
Williamson calling it a day. In his fi¬ 
nal SSV article he announces his res¬ 
ignation from the party so as to 
devote all his energies to the openly 
class-collaborationist Independence 
First campaign. 

He writes: “With the benefit of hind¬ 
sight, the idea of uniting the left in 
Scotland into a single party was a mis¬ 
take. The pro-independence left and 
the Brit left are two separate entities 
with separate political agendas. 
Which is why the SSP was doomed 
from the start. ” 

He goes on: “For similar reasons 
Tommy’s new Solidarity party - with 
its unstable marriage of convenience 
between Brit left opportunists and 
progressive pro-independence lefts - 
will also be tom apart over the ques¬ 
tion of Scottish independence.” 

As for comrade Sheridan, “Soon he 
will discover that he will either have 
to dance to [the SWP/CWI] tune on 
Scottish independence or face being 
dumped by them” {Scottish Socialist 
Voice August 25). I would have 
thought that the boot is more likely to 
be on the other foot 

The other string to the SSP leader¬ 
ship bow is the claim to uphold the truth 
As the Scottish Socialist Voice editori¬ 
al article put it, whereas Tommy ‘liedhis 
way through the court case”, the EC 
majority, as a matter of principle, told the 
truth: “The differences within the SSP 
centre on what is true and what is lies, 
on one man’s battle to preserve his per¬ 
sonal reputation at the expense of the 
reputation of his party” {ibid). 

The article continues: “... It has 
been said, and bears repeating, that 


the decision to ask Tommy to resign 
was never about whether or not he 
went to swingers clubs, or cheated on 
his wife. It was always about his atti¬ 
tude to the tmth, in that he thought it 
was dispensable, and that comrades 
should collaborate in a cover-up. He 
saw no contradiction in being a 
‘working class hero’ while lying to the 
working class. But the EC did, and 
voted accordingly.” 

It concludes: “Tommy Sheridan is 
attempting to build a new party on a 
landfill site of lies, and it is destined 
to sink into the muck on which it is 
founded’’Thus, the official SSP coun¬ 
ter-rally, called for Saturday Septem¬ 
ber 2 (the day before the launch of 
Solidarity) in another Glasgow hotel, 
is entitled ‘Unity, integrity, socialism’ 

- ‘integrity’being the operative word 

An EC statement confidently de¬ 
clares: “Tommy Sheridan’s breakaway 
will fade into oblivion because it is 
based on a fraud”, whereas the SSP, 
although “damaged by the events of 
the past three months, ... remains in¬ 
tact and is now poised for a full recov¬ 
ery” (August 20). Optimistic or what? 

It never was as simple as the truth 
versus lies. It is perf ectly principle d for 


working class partisans to lie when 
necessary - and not just over ques¬ 
tions of security. Since the private 
lives of our leaders are no-one’s busi¬ 
ness except their own, it is quite in 
order for them to de al with prying per¬ 
sonal questions as they see fit. How¬ 
ever, what is not in order is for those 
leaders to expect their comrades to 
automatically follow their line - even 
to the extent of perjury - and then ac¬ 
cuse them of treachery when they 
refuse. And, of course, it is essential 
to tell the truth to our class when it 
comes to politics - we do not deign to 
conceal our views on what we fight 
for and how we should organise. 

But that is not how the SWP or CWI 
see things. They have not hesitated 
to encourage a split on an entirely 
unprincipled basis in order to further 
their own narrow agendas. Not to 
promote a revolutionary programme 
of working class power, which they 
both claim to adhere to, but to build a 
“broad party of socialism in Scotland” 
(Solidarity founding statement). 

It seems that the SWP would have 
preferred to demote the word ‘so¬ 
cialism’, as it has done in Respect. 
Its August 20 aggregate of the SW 


platform called for a “new political 
formation that can answer the 
needs of the many socialists and 
activists in Scotland, embracing all 
strands of the movement, including 
muslim organisations ...” 

However, the CWI demanded that 
“any new party... be expressly social¬ 
ist in character, including in its name” 
(International Socialists press release, 
August 21). Comrade Sheridan clear¬ 
ly exercised his influence in their fa¬ 
vour. Not that this alternative left 
nationalist, reformist formation can be 
called “expressly socialist” in any gen¬ 
uine sense. After all, the CWI com¬ 
rades tell us that they “continue to 
defend the ideas of the Militant in 
Scotland” (including the idea that the 
Soviet Union under Stalin was some 
kind of workers’ state?). 

Solidarity’s interim steering commit¬ 
tee will consist of MSPs Rosemary 
Byme and Tommy Sheridan, two in¬ 
dividuals from each region and two 
each from the SWP and CWI. It will 
organise a founding conference in 
November. Its founding statement 
reads in parts like an amalgamof many 
of the two groups’ favourite phrases. 
But its platform is virtually identical to 
that of the SSP. 

So now we have two rival parties 
contesting the same ground and in¬ 
tending to stand against each other in 
the May 2007 Holy rood elections for 
all eight regional lists. As we have said, 
theDumand Dee of left national ism are 
doomed to a future of splits and disin¬ 
tegration. Solidarity is clearly highly 
unstable, with the SWP and CWI at¬ 
tempting to pull it in opposite directions 
- linking up with their own pet projects 
south of the border (the International 
Socialists would dearly love to draw 
Solidarity into the Campaign for a New 
Workers’ Party, sponsored by the So¬ 
cialist Party in England and Wales. 

Presiding over the two sects will be 
the Bonapartist, unaccountable figure 
ofTommy Sheridan. While comrade 
Sheridan may well be re-elected in 
Glasgow, the SSP will almost certain¬ 
ly be decimated in May. It may well 
then be pulled even closer into the 
orbit of the Scottish National Party • 
Peter Manson 
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